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Bloomberg pledges $390 
million to the University 


By ASHLEY EMERY 
News & Features Editor 


Mayor of New York City 
and Hopkins alumnus Mi- 
chael R. Bloomberg has 
committed $350 million to 
the University in an effort to 
stimulate innovation and in- 
terdisciplinary work. Bloom- 
berg’s commitment brings his 
lifetime giving to the Univer- 
sity up to $1.118 billion; he has 
entrenched himself as a gen- 
erous donor in the 49 years 
since his graduation. 

With the ultimate goal of 
raising $1 billion, $250 mil- 
lion of the total commitment 
will be used to facilitate col- 
laboration and encourage 
members of the University, 
research and educational op- 
portunities to join to confront 
the myriad challenges of the 
global community. Funds 


will first be dedicated to the 
appointment of faculty spe- 
cializing in water resource 
sustainability, individualized 
health care delivery, global 
health, the science of learning 
and urban revitalization. 

The other $100 million will 
be reserved for need-based 
financial aid for undergradu- 
ate students. In the next de- 
cade, 2,600 Bloomberg Schol- 
arships will be awarded. 


RUBENSTEIN VIA FLICKR 
Bloomberg has given a total of 
$1.118 billion to Hopkins. 


Theits spur new Gilman Gun violence summit produces report for Congress 
classroom access plan 


By ELIZABETH ARENZ 
Staff Writer 


In response to the spike 
in laptop thefts occurring 
in Gilman Hall, the Uni- 
versity has enacted a new 
access plan for pooled 
classrooms in the building. 

The school announced 
on Jan. 24 that it would 
be locking all classrooms 
controlled by the Regis- 
trar beginning on Fridays 
at 5 p.m., and that these 
classrooms will now only 
be accessible by those in 
possession of a J-Card. 

Kate Pipkin, Director 
of Communications and 
Marketing for the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, said that this higher 


security is a result of the | 


to share MSE position 


rise in thefts that has taken 
place over the past several 
months. 

“We've seen an uptick 
in thefts, particularly of 
computers from Gilman, 
where security wires have 
been cut, so this is a re- 
sponse to that uptick. The 
mechanism where you 
swipe your card was al- 
ready outside these class- 
rooms and have now been 
turned on full time,” she 
said. 

Pipkin explained that 
the University has ob- 
served a positive response 
to the change and noted 
that only classrooms used 
broadly across campus are 
restricted by this new plan. 

“Some classrooms fall 
under various depart- 
ments and have not been as 


much of a problem, but the 
pooled classreems are not 
locked as often when not in 
use,” she said. 

Sophomore Tiffany Lin 
offered some support for 
the new system, though 
she was skeptical of wheth- 


| By ELLE PFEFFER 


er the problem would be | 
| dent, and other recent mass 


completely solved. 
“T think that often the 
thefts are occurring be- 


tween students and people, 


who already have J-Cards, 

so it may be unnecessary. 

But if the laptops are mee 
See GILMAN, pace A6 


Science & Technok ey Editor 


The Bloomberg School 
of Public Health hosted 
the Summit on Reducing 
Gun Violence in Amer- 
ica on Jan. 14 and 15 in 
response to the Dec. 14 
shooting at Sandy Hook 
Elementary School in 
Newtown, Conn. 

The Sandy Hook inci- 


shootings, have catapulted 
the country into a renewed 
debate about effective gun 
control strategies. 

“This is the straw that 
has broken the camel’s 
back,” Michael Bloomberg, 


Mayor of New York City 
and keynote speaker at the 
Summit said. 

Popular proposals from 
advocacy groups and law- 
makers have included lim- 
iting magazine c 
reinstating the 1994 assault 
weapons ban, mandat- 
ing universal background 
checks and closing other 
loopholes in existing gun 
regulations among many 
others. 

Gun policy experts from 
around the country and the 
world came to discuss poli- 
cy proposals. 

The backgrounds of 
those invited ranged from 
a former agent with the Bu- 


reau of Alcohol, Tobacco, 
Firearms and _ Explosives 
(ATF) to physicians and pro- 
fessors. 
Daniel 
summit 


Webster, the 
organizer — and 


- director of the Center for — 


Gun Policy and Research at 
the Bloomberg School, said 
that no one he contacted to 
speak declined an invita- 
tion. 

Bloomberg began his 
address with a specific 
discussion of proposals 
necessary to effectively 
control gun use in the 
country and to prevent 
further tragedies like 
those in Newtown, Oak 
Creek, Aurora, Tucson, 
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The Summit Hopkins hosted 
was a two-day long event. 


Fort Hood, Columbine 
and others. 
“Enough is enough,” 


Bloomberg said, citing the 
fact that 48,000 people will 
die from gun violence 

See GUNS, pace A5 


(ristofferson, Rosenblatt New year brings change for Tamber's 


By ALEXANDRA 
BALLATO - 
Staff Writer 


Last week, four juniors 
were selected to chair the 
2013 Milton S. Eisenhower 
(MSE) Symposium, the 
University’s annual au- 
tumn lecture series. Aidan 
O.H.W. Christofferson, 
Francesca Pinelli, Elias 
Rosenblatt and Aaron Tes- 
sler have been elected to 
take the reins from pre- 
vious chairs Chris Alva- 
rez, Corey Rogoff and Eva 
Smith. 

This is the first year in 
recent history where more 
than three chairs have led 


the Symposium. Typically, 
three appointed chairs in- 
dividually manage one of 
the three branches of the 
Symposium team: Pro- 
gramming, Marketing 
and Finance. Pinelli will 
serve as Marketing Chair 
and Tessler as Finance 
Chair. Christofferson and 
Rosenblatt, who is study- 
ing abroad in Paris for the 
semester, will share the 
position of Programming 
Chair, and will be respon- 
sible for enlisting speakers 
for the docket. 

“Already in comparison 
with other years, our list of 
prospective speakers 

See MSE, pace A5 


| By GEORGINA RUPP 
| Staff Writer 
Tamber’s Restaurant 


recently announced its 
decision to close this Sat- 
urday for renovations. 
Known for its Indian and 


Western cuisine, Tam- 
ber’s has been a staple of 
Charles Village dining 
since it opened in 1991. 
Petro Kuman, the restau- 
rant’s owner and man- 
ager, intends to reopen 
Tamber’s in late April 


COURTESY OF JHUINTERACTIVE.COM 
Tamber's will reopen in April and feature exclusively Indian cuisine. 


eee 


with a menu offering only 
Indian cuisine. 

Despite the contin- 
ued success of Tamber’s 
as a restaurant that ca- 
ters to all audiences, Ku- 
man insisted that making 
changes is necessary. He 
explained that running 
a restaurant with such a 
large menu is too much 
work, so they need to 
scale down. 

“Our menu is large. We 
need to choose one side, 
either American or Indian. 
With just Indian, there are 
no deep fryers, no grease,” 
Kuman said. “That simpli- 


fies things.” 
Kuman described the 
complications behind 


having such an extensive 
menu. 
See TAMBERS, pace A6 
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Computer science students successfully boycott class final 


By ANDREA 
MICHALOWSKY 
Staff Writer 


students 
Peter 


I he 
fessor 


in Pro- 
Froehlich’s 
“Intermediate Program- 
ming” and “Introduction 
to Programming for Sci- 
entists and Engineers” (a 
Python language class) 
boycotted their 
finals last December. The 
former initially organized 
the boycott and the latter 
followed suit. 

To avoid the stress of 
taking their exam, the stu- 
dents decided to capitalize 
on a loophole in Froehlich’s 
grading system. 

“In my courses, all 
grades are relative to the 
highest actually achieved 
score. Thus, if no one 
showed up and everyone 
got 0 percent, everyone 
would be marked as 100 
percent,” Froehlich wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

Since Froehlich started 
at Hopkins in 2005, no 
class had taken that chal- 
lenge until last, semester. 
Both of Froelich’s classes 
were awarded with per- 
fect scores on their final 
exams. 

“Peter tends to say this 


classes, 


in each of his classes as al- 
most a challenge to the en- 
tire class to execute,” James 
Gliwa, a student in Inter- 
mediate Programming, 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Froehlich speculated 
that the Occupy Wall 
Street movement provid- 
ed students with a model, 
as students coined the 
phrase “Occupy. Hacker- 
man” to describe their 
effort. He also cited the 
use of the online forum 
Piazza as facilitating the 
boycott. 

“T gained some respect 
for the power of online 
collaboration,” Joanne Se- 
linski, the head of the com- 
puter science department, 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Students organized 
their efforts through so- 


cial networking, having 
conversations, setting up 
GoogleDocs and _ taking 


polls. There were a few 
dissidents in the begin- 
ning, but they were soon 
convinced of the scheme. 
Thus, on the day of the 
exam, all the students ar- 
rived half an hour early 
and stood outside the 
doors to make sure no one 
went into the exam room. 


Some had studied just in 
case, but they still didn’t 


want anyone to go inside. 

“Everyone nervously 
laughed when Peter ar- 
rived, he laughed, and 
went in,” Andrew Kelly, 


one of Froelich’s students, 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Students took photos 
and ate the doughnuts that 
someone had brought. A 
couple of Pi Kappa Alpha 
(Pike) brothers guarded 
the doors. At one point, 
Froehlich even came out 
to take a photo with his 
class in the hallway. After 
20 to 30 minutes, one of 
the Pike brothers poked 
his head into the room to 
ask Froehlich if they were 
good, and Froehlich said 
yes. Then, everyone left. 

“T had decided that I am 
sticking to my policy, they 
had decided to boycott the 
exam, and that was pretty 
much it,” Froelich wrote. 
“The students learned that 
by coming together, they 
can achieve something that 
individually they could 
never have done.” 

Dr. Froehlich had heard 
about the scheme before 
the day of the final, but de- 
cided not to act on rumors. 

“T didn’t think they 


could actually pull it off, 
but I also wasn’t about to 
change my grading scheme 
in the middle of the semes- 
ter. | think students should 
be able to expect that the 
rules they enroll under are 
also the rules that they will 
finish the course under,” 
he wrote. 

Selinski knew that the 
possibility of a boycott ex- 
isted due to the loophole 


Miniseries filmed at Homewood premieres 


By NICOLE ZIEGLER 
Staff Writer 


This Friday, Netflix will 
premiere David Fincher’s 
new miniseries, entitled 
House of Cards, which was 
filmed at Homewood this 
past summer. The mini- 
series follows a merciless 
congressman Frank Un- 
derwood, played by Oscar 
winner Kevin Spacey, as he 
fights his way up the ranks 
of the Washington political 
ladder. 

This is Fincher’s sec- 
ond production filmed 
on the Hopkins campus. 
His first, The Social Net- 
work, had Hopkins stand 
in for Harvard, which has 
declined most appeals 
for on-campus filming 
ever since the crew from 
the 1970 film Love Story 
left the grounds with se- 
vere damage. This time, 
Homewood stands in for 
yet another institution — 
a South Carolina military 
college, the alma mater of 
Spacey’s character. 

The political drama 
also stars actresses Robin 
Wright as the wife of Con- 
gressman Underwood, and 
Kate Mara as a Washington 
newspaper reporter. House 
of Cards will be Fincher’s 
first television series; in 
addition to The Social Net- 
work, he has achieved fame 
for films such as Fight Club 
and The Girl with the Dragon 
Tattoo. 

This past summer, two 
scenes from House of Cards 
were filmed at both Home- 
wood and the Peabody 
Institute. The Homewood 
scenes were set at the Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower (MSE) 
Library and Gilman Hall 
— but the buildings will 
be adorned. with refur- 
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bished signs and shown as 
the Francis J. Underwood 
Library and Waldron Hall, 
respectively. 

“There was a_ day- 
time scene in front of 
the Eisenhower Library, 
where the Kevin Spacey 
character, a South Caro- 
lina congressman, gives 
a speech at the dedica- 
tion of a new library at 
his alma mater, a South 
Carolina military college 
sort of like the Citadel,” 
Dennis O’Shea, the execu- 
tive director of communi- 
cations and public affairs 
at Johns Hopkins, wrote 
in an e-mail to The News- 
Letter. “The other scene, 
filmed at night, uses Gil- 
man Hall to stand in for 
the military college’s for- 
mer library, which was 
closed and vacant and 
which the Spacey charac- 
ter was visiting, presum- 
ably for nostalgia’s sake.” 

To transform a mid- 
Atlantic research uni- 
versity into a Southern 
military school, produc- 
ers sent packs of “cadets” 
marching in lockstep 
across Keyser Quadran- 
gle, as documented in an 
amateur YouTube video 
from the set, and planted 
cannons outside of the 
Eisenhower Library. In 
the show, the building 
is a gift given by Under- 
wood to his alma mater, 
replacing the antiquated 
library, Waldron Hall — 
in reality, Gilman with a 
changed sign as well as 
faux-construction fencing 
to evidence the building’s 
closure in the show. 

When filming conclud- 
ed in August, the cannons 
were gone and campus 
was free of damage. 

“We have rules they 
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Flags adorned a reception area set up on the upper quad of Homewood. 


have to abide by — for 
instance, no equipment 
heavy enough to damage 
the brick walkways or the 
irrigation equipment un- 
der the grass. They have to 
leave campus in the condi- 
tion they found it,” O’Shea 
wrote. “There was one very 
minor piece of damage in 
The Social Network filming, 
which the crew immedi- 
ately alerted us about and 
paid to have fixed. They 
were great to work with.” 

For the duration of the 
filming process, business 
on campus went on as 
usual. 

“No building was closed 
for the House of Cards film- 
ing. Sometimes people had 
to use an alternate entrance, 
or had to wait a bit for a 
shot to end before walking 
across the quad. But there 
was very little impact,” 
O'Shea said. “People on 
campus were very coopera- 


WOOD LEBRARY 
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The MSE Library was temporarily renamed for the filming of the House of Cards series this past summer. 


tive and interested and ex- 
cited to watch. We got one 
minor noise complaint after 
the House of Cards shoot, 
none that I recall from The 
Social Network.” 

Apart from the free uni- 
versity publicity provided 
by having the campus ap- 
pear on the screen, Hop- 
kins also earned a modest 
stipend in return. 

“We do require reim- 
bursement of all expens- 
es, and on top of that, we 
charge a location fee. But 
it’s not a huge amount of 
money,” O'Shea wrote. 

Though House of Cards 
will solely debut online, 
students expressed excite- 
ment for what the new se- 
ries has to offer. 

“After seeing the House 
of Cards trailer, I could tell 
that Fincher’s miniseries 
has the potential to be 
great. Beyond that, I will 
definitely be looking out 
for the scenes filmed on 
campus,” freshman Avi 
Posen said. 

Some issues stem from 
the miniseries’ slight in- 
accessibility since it is 
only available for those 
who are subscribed to 
Netflix. 

“There’s been an in- 
crease in Netflix exclu- 
sively debuting television 
shows like Arrested De- 
velopment’s highly antici- 
pated fourth season and 
House of Cards. It is frus- 
trating that people need 
to purchase Netflix in or- 
der to enjoy these shows. 
At the same time though, 
it’s very similar to pur- 
chasing channels for your 
cable such as Showtime 
or HBO,” freshman Adam 
Eckstein said. 


in Froehlich’s policy, but 
agreed with his decision 
of not changing a grading 
system mid-semester. With 
the success of the boycott 
not guaranteed, students 
still were forced to prepare 
for the exam. 

“The disadvantages of 
changing the rules mid- 
semester, particularly the 
message that would send 
to students, seemed to 
outweigh the relatively 
small effect on course 
grades that would ensue 
from a successful boycott. 
Also, since students didn’t 
know for sure until exam 
time if the boycott would 
be successful, they had 
to study for it anyway, 
which is a main benefit of 
exams,” Selinski wrote. 

She allowed Froelich 


| to make the 


about the Gollabortaion.” the = 80Qd sce 
situation, program-= 
she did not —JOANNE SELINSKI mers from 
intervene. the great, 
She noted HEAD OF THE or the not 
| poweagea the COMPUTER SCIENCE $0 8reat. Fe- 
er is fully 
| the students DEPARTMENT aware and 
exemplified supportive 
debunks of this idea, 
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Students in Froelich’s computer science classes camp out outside of the classroom on exam day. 


calls into question the role 
of assigning grades in a 
course. 

“It’s good for faculty 
to be challenged by stu- 
dents, and perhaps it in- 
spired some reflection on 
the meaningfulness of 
grades and our own grad- 
ing, policies. I think many 
of us would be happy to 
do away with grades if 
that were possible so that 
education is focused on 
learning, not GPAs,” she 
wrote. 

However, the final was 
not a major part of the 
grade in Dr. Froehlich’s 
class. 

“In a programming 
course, it’s exceedingly 
difficult to judge one’s 
knowledge of a subject by 
a written 50 minute exam. 

It ends up 


final deci- 
sion on the 
policy, and 
while — she 


remained 
informed 


myths of cutthroat aca- 
demic competition at Hop- 


| kins. 


“Honestly, | was really 
surprised and impressed 
that the students pulled 
it off, and I respected Dr. 
Froehlich for sticking to 
his stated policies. At a 
school that has tradition- 
ally been criticized for be- 
ing too competitive, it was 
great to see the students 
come together that way,” 
Selinski wrote. 

She further attributed 
the boycott to the prowess 
of the department. 

“If anything, I hope 
this shows how computer 
science teaches students 
to become good critical 
thinkers and problem solv- 
ers, who collaborate to find 
efficient and creative solu- 
tions to all types of prob- 
lems,” she wrote. 

Selinski also explained 
how the students’ boycott 


ca | gained some 
respect for the 
power of online 


being a test 
on nit-picky 
details and 
doesn’t ac- 
curately 
determine 


so by not having the tests, 
students were graded 
more so on their assign- 
ments, which in turn was 
a more accurate repre- 
sentation of a student’s 
ability as a programmer,” 
Gliwa wrote. 

For the students, one 
less final meant one less 
thing to stress about. 

“It was great because | 
had two tests the day be- 
fore and two tests the fol- 
lowing day, so not having 
to worry about that test 
was definitely a blessing,” 
sophomore Oliver | Mc- 
Neely wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Dr. Froehlich has since 
changed his grading sys- 
tem so that if everyone has 
zero points, everyone gets 
0 percent. He now reserves 
the right to give everyone a 
0 percent if he thinks that 
they are cheating the sys- 
tem. 
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Froelich waited in his classroom as his students boycotted the exam. 
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University holds symposium to discuss Gateway Sciences Initiative 


By RACHEL WITKIN 


Editor-in-Chief 


The University held 
its second annual Sym- 
posium on Excellence in 
Teaching and Learning in 
the Sciences last month. 
The event evaluated the 
progress of the Gateway 
Sciences Initiative (GSI), 
which aims to improve 
the way science is taught. 
Around 400 educators and 
students attended. 

GSI was in an explor- 
atory phase for the past 
year, during which time 11 
experiments were funded 
by the Provost to figure 
out what works and what 
doesn’t. The symposium 
allowed professors and 
students to discuss how 
these programs perform, 
what they want to do in 
the future and to listen to 
similar programs that exist 
across the country. 

President ~ Daniels 
opened the event by dis- 
cussing the progress that 
the University has made 
so far, mentioning the con- 
struction of the new un- 
dergraduate teaching labs. 

“We are reimagining 
and creating laboratory 
space that reflects how sci- 
ence and discovery takes 


place in the 21st century,” 
he said. “As exciting ‘as 
this building is, and itis a 
very exciting opportunity 
for us, the creation of the 
new physical space would 
mean little if that was all 
it was. What makes the 
project truly remarkable 
is that it embodies ... the 
commitment to funda- 
mentally rethink how we 
educate our young scien- 
tists from the very mo- 
ment they step onto their 
campus. 

He went on to explain 
that 50 percent of stu- 
dents nationwide who 
start college with an inter- 
est in science or engineer- 
ing drop out of those ma- 
jors. At Hopkins, in 2006, 
about 60 percent of under- 
graduates entered with an 
interest in STEM (science, 
technology, engineering 
and mathematics) but 
over 25 percent of these 
students did not graduate 
with a STEM degree. 

“These models reveal 
an educational model that 
is out of sync, sometimes 
dramatically out of sync, 
with changing student 
expectations and what re- 
search tells us about how 
students learn best,” Dan- 
iels said. 
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However, he was very 
pleased with the large 
turnout and the dedication 
towards improving science 
and engineering classes at 
Hopkins. “Over 300 col- 
leagues shows the strength 

shows the depth and 


intensity of our commit- 
ment,” he said. 
Daniels also thinks 


that this program could 
be very important for the 
way that both current and 
prospective students view 
the University. 

The first keynote 
speaker was Robin Wright 
from the University of 
Minnesota. She started 
off by explaining how her 
teaching style changed 
from a lecture, where stu- 
dents only want to memo- 
rize what's going to be on 
the test, to a class envi- 
ronment where students 
actually want to learn. 

“My goal is to share my 
journey,” she explained. 
“IT was disappointed in 
what my students actually 
could do. I wanted them to 
do more than just answer- 
ing questions on multiple 
choice tests.” 

She wanted to develop 
a method that stopped 
students from asking 


what was going to be on 


; 4 ATE es ae 
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President Ron Daniels opens the Symposium by talking about the progress JHU has and will continue to make. 


JHU Politik launches iPad app 


By BEN SCHWARTZ 
Staff Writer 


The JHU Politik 
launched an iPad app on 
Monday, becoming the 
first undergraduate orga- 
nization at Hop- 


that the University has an 
Apple developer account 
called Johns Hopkins Digi- 
tal, which was used almost 
exclusively for publishing 
medical reference books 
and University-wide ser- 


kins to release a 
standalone app 
for the iPad. 

The app gives 
users the abil- 
ity to download 
and read current 
and prior issues 
of the Politik 
Press, the JHU 
Politik’s “opin- 
ion-based” po- 
litical magazine. 
Users can also 
‘email and print 
issues directly 
from the app. 

“Over time 
we've been able 
to boost our 
readership and 
I was thinking, 
fundamentally, 
that it’s not re- 
ally fun to write 
for people if 
they’re not go- 
ing to read it 
and it’s really 
necessary for a 
publication, to 
be legitimate, is 
for it to have hard, cold 
facts on readership,” Ed- 
itor-in-Chief of the JHU 
Politik Jeremy Orloff said. 
“It occurred to me that an 
iPad app would allow us 
to boost our readership, 
and hopefully people will 


be downloading this any: 
where, even if 


are not 
affiliated with Hopkins.” 
Orloff did a little bit of 
‘research and found out 


COURTESY OF JHUPOLITIK.ORG 
The JHU Politik app can now be purched by iPad users. 


_ vicesapps. 
“(f] spoke to the IT 
people who control the de- 


veloper account and they 
were completely, one hun- 
dred percent supportive of 
us developing an app and 
[said] they would publish it 
for us,” Orloff said. 


But IT added, “You need 


to find someone to write 
the code, We won't help 
you with that, we don't 


have the resources for that, 
but if you can do it, we'll 
put it up,” 

The app was devel- 
oped in a little over two 
months by freshman Si- 
hao Lu, who began work 
on the project in 
early October af- 
ter responding 
to a listing from 
the JHU Politik 
in search of a de- 


veloper. 
“T responded 
in about thirty 


minutes,” Lu said. 

“I once made 
a metronome, a 
Piano app on the 
iPad, but I had 
never tried to 
present a News- 
stand app, and 
to retrieve some 
files from the 
server from the 
Internet, never,” 
Lu said. “But I 
thought I could, 
so I just accepted 
the request and I 
see it as my first 
challenge at Johns 
Hopkins.” 

“An iPhone 
app is coming 
surprisingly 
shortly also,” Or- 
loff said. 

The JHU Politik pub- 
lishes the Politik Press on- 
line every Sunday night 
throughout the fall and 
spring semesters. 

The iPad app, which 
was released concurrent- 
ly with a special issue of 
the Politik Press focused 
on the intersection of re- 
search and_ politics, is 
available for free on the 
App Store. 


“ter, then she is satisfied 
that they will continue to 
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The undergraduate teaching labs, currently under construction, are a facet of the Gateway Sciences Initiative. 


the test just to memo- 
rize the information and 
promptly forget it after 
the exam Was Over. She 
wanted them to learn 
more than just the con- 
cepts in the textbooks, 
such as how to commu- 
nicate with each other. 
She decided to give her 
students weekly quizzes, 
where they would first 
have to answer the ques- 
tions on their own and 
then try to figure out the 
answers in groups. The 
students would usually 
come to class prepared 
because they didn’t want 
to embarrass themselves 
in front of their peers. 

“This ended up work- 
ing so well that it’s an 
unbelievable accident,” 
Wright said. “I [used to 
do] all the work for them 
rather than inviting op- 
portunities for them to do 
the work.” 

She also decided to re- 
vamp her grading system. 
Since long-term memories 
aren’t created immedi- 
ately, she allows students 
to have a second chance 
at the end of the semester 
with a cumulative final. 
f aterial 


know the material, and 
grades her students ac- 
cordingly. 

Vice Provost Scott 
Zeger, who has spearhead- 
ed the initiative, enjoyed 
Wright's talk because it 
was interactive. 

“She ran the key- 
note address as she does 
her classroom really with 
posing a series of ques- 
tions and discussing with 
a large group,” he said. 
“She showed _ selected 
slides as provocation 
for interchange among the 
audience with her. You can 
engage people [with dis- 
cussion] much better than 
with just a lecture.” 

Next, interim provost 
Jonathan Bagger spoke 
about how his office chose 
which proposals would 
be funded and how he 
thinks the program is go- 
ing so far. 

“Some people say Johns 
Hopkins professors don’t 
care about teaching and 
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learning and that’s simply 
not true,” he said. 

Out of the 11 funded 
proposals, six were dis- 
cussed at the symposium. 
One of these proposals 
was a_ freshman _biol- 
ogy class, where students 
were able to study phage 
in a lab setting. They are 
given independence while 
doing these experiments 
and get to blog about their 
experiences. 

Chemistry professor 
Jane Greco talked about 
the new class for students 
who took AP Chemistry 
in high school but don’t 
want to go straight into 
Organic Chemistry as a 
freshman. Greco wanted 
to make sure that stu- 
dents learned the topics 
that they needed to suc- 
ceed in advanced chem- 
istry courses that they 
may not have learned in 
high school. The class is 
currently limited due to 
lab space, but more stu- 
dents will be able to take 
the courses once the new 
teaching labs are built. 

“It was probably the 
best decision that I ever 
made,” freshman. Raidi- 


Mercede 


ing to be a very difficult 
course. I actually learned 
a lot [and] it motivated me 
to want to learn more and 
possibly even major in 
chemistry.” 

Other projects —_in- 
cluded an active learning 
classroom where class 
time was used for solving 
problems instead of lec- 
turing and peer mentor- 
ing for Intro Chemistry. 
The mentoring program 
started last spring, and 
also exists for calculus 
and physics classes. They 
found that students in 
this pilot program have a 
better overall GPA. 

Junior Josh Scaralia 
has been tutoring for two 
years and thinks that the 
program really helps stu- 
dents learn the material 
themselves. 

“They've been doing 
the pilot program, which 
is amazing. It helps the 
students not only aca- 
demically but in a way 
that allows them to help 
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themselves,” he © said. 
“They're becoming more 
self sufficient in that they 
will teach each other more 
than we’re actually teach- 
ing them.” 

The third keynote 
speaker was not at the 
symposium, but on a com- 
puter screen, which was 
fitting as she talked to the 
group about online educa- 
tion. Not only did her on- 
line programs find a way 
to make students interact 
with the material, but 
they were able to reach 
students who might not 
have had access to quality 
education otherwise. She 
also spoke about the im- 
portance of peer grading, 
as it makes the students 
learn the material. 

“We can allow people 
to become lifelong learn- 
ers,” she said. 

To conclude the sym- 
posium, the scientists 
in the room were able to 
hear the perspectives of a 
liberal arts educator from 
the President of Dickin- 
son University. 

“It is especially impor- 
tant for you to be familiar 
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He promoted active 
learning and fieldwork in 
all types of classes, and 
stressed that learning has 
to be a part of the Univer- 
sity’s brand. He said that a 
student applying to Hop- 
kins might not expect per- 
sonal learning to be a part 
of its brand, and that this 
is the moment for Hop- 
kins to reshift its brand if 
it wants to. 

Zeger thought that 
the Symposium went ex- 
tremely well. 

“One exciting thing to 
me about the Symposium 
is that people are chang- 
ing, over the undergradu- 
ate and graduate level, 
across the University, 
because they’re - learn- 
ing about ideas,” he said. 
“There’s just an inherent 
desire among the faculty 
to do well in their teach- 
ing that they’re finding 
things that work, they’re 
changing things. There 
are really good ideas now 
of how to do better.” 
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By KATIE QUINN 


Managing Editor 


In the crowded third 
floor of the Jim Rouse Vi- 
Center at the Vi- 
Art Museum of 
Baltimore on Jan. 17, the 
creator of PostSecret intro- 


sionary 
sionary 


duced himself and his mis- 
“My name is Frank 
Warren and I collect se- 


sion: 


crets.” 

Warren, creator of Post- 
Secret, spoke at the Ameri- 
can Visionary Art Museum 
Anti-Bullying Program, 
which was held to com- 
bat the effect of bullying, 
particularly in school-age 
children and young adults. 
It also aimed to fight the 
400 percent increase of 
teen suicides in the United 
States in the past thirty 
years. 

Michael Phelps’s mother, 
Debbie Phelps, spoke as a 
long-time teacher, principal 
and superintendent, along 
with Jan Houbolt, executive 
director of The Leadership, 
a program of the Greater 
Baltimore Committee, who 
shared his own experiences 
with bullying. 

Warren opened _ the 
event, explaining how the 
Post-Secret project became 
a worldwide phenomenon, 
inspiring blogs, books, and 
multiple art exhibits at the 
Visionary Art Museum. 
The PostSecret project be- 
gan in 2004, when Warren 
stuck postcards in a vari- 
ety of locations through- 
out Washington D.C. and 
Baltimore, including the 
nearby “Book Thing.” Over 
the past nine years, War- 
ren has received more than 


500,000 postcards in re- 
sponse and what started as 
a project has turned into a 
movement. 

He related that as the 
secrets grew in number, 
the secrets also grew more 
personal. Warren pre- 
sented a secret he received 
early on in the project: 
a photograph of a door 
broken down with holes. 
Written over the card were 
the words, “The holes are 
from when my mom tried 
knocking down my door 
so she could continue beat- 
ing me.” After posting this 
secret, dozens of people 
around the world respond- 
ed with their own pictures 
of “broken doors,” offering 
support and strength in 
times of hurt. In the span 
of hours, PostSecret be- 
came much more than an 
anonymous blog, it became 
a method of speaking out 
against abuse. 

Later in his speech, 
Warren relayed stories of 
his own history with bul- 
lying, boldly referring to 
himself as someone who 
used to be a bully. 

However, Warren also 
spoke about the relation- 
ship between bullies and 
the bullied, examining 
how he believes his be- 
ing hurt contributed to his 
own hateful acts. Warren 
shared a secret published 
in one of the Post Secret 
books, relating his own 
bullying experience. 

“When I was in the 
Fourth Grade, a new kid 
moved to our neighbor- 
hood. He was a charismatic 
leader who quickly became 
popular. Soon after, he con- 
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PostSecret founder talks about bullying Maccini discusses 
future with Hopkins 


vinced two of my friends to 
pin me to the ground and 
hold open my eyelids. They 
took turns spitting into my 
eyes,” War- f 


story of heartbreak, abuse, 
and personal tragedy, the 
audience applauded their 
courage. 

After- 


ren said. 
Debbie 
Phelps com- 
mented on 
life as an ed- 


The holes are from 


when my mom 


wards, 
Christine 
McComas, 
rose to speak 


SAL e zs about her 
ucator and tried kno¢ king daughter, 
what you down my doorso — Grace = Mc- 
can do to : . Comas’s, 
try andhelp She could continue | suicide fol- 


the bullied 


beating me. 


lowing a cy- 


in these ber bullying 
types of ~ANONYMOUS attack. She 
situations. spoke about 
She related PostSecret SuB- the lack of 
how, in her public sup- 


experience, 
the students became like 
her children and she tried 
to support each and ev- 
eryone of them. As they 
walked through the hall- 
ways, Phelps taught them 
to stand up to their bul- 
lies, empowering them 
to reach their full poten- 
tial. She also spoke about 
her son Michael and the 
story of how after mak- 
ing the Olympic team, 
another swimmer ap- 
proached Michael who 
had bullied him when in 
middle school. Instead 
of acting out against the 
bully, Michael said he did 
not remember the bully 
and walked away. Debbie 
Phelps referred to this as 
one of her proudest mo- 
ments as a mother. 
Towards the end of the 
event, every member of 
the audience was invited 
to write down their secret 
and then read it aloud. As 
members of the audience 
each shared their brief 


COURTESY OF AMERICAN VISIONARY ART MUSEUM VIA FACEBOOK 
Frank Warren, founder of PostSecret, spoke to a crowd of about 100 people about his relationship with bullying. 


port for chil- 


dren facing bullying and 
the inability of society to 
overcome its own prejudic- 
es against cyber bullying. 
Each of the three speakers 
had words of support and 
encouragement for being 
able to speak out against 
bullying. 


In a question-and-an- | 


swer section of the event, 
Jan Hubalt recommended 
the Incentive Mentoring 
Program (IMP) as a great 
way to offer a support sys- 


By GEORGINA RUPP 
Staff Writer 


Louis Maccini, Econom- 
ics professor at Hopkins 
since 1969, reflected posi- 
tively on his time at Hop- 
kins and also commented 
on his post-Hopkins plans 
in an interview with The 
News-Letter. After his de- 
parture from the Universi- 
ty, Maccini plans to live in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

“We have a place in 
Ann Arbor as well as in 
Baltimore,” he said. “My 
daughter and son-in-law 
have faculty positions at 
the University of Michigan 
there.” 

Maccini already had the 
opportunity to get to know 
people in the Ann Arbor 
community, for he spent 
time at the University of 
Michigan while he was on 
leave from Hopkins. Mac- 
cini plans to stay in Ann 


| Arbor but doesn’t doubt 


tem for bullied children. | 


The program matches 
under-performing high 
school students with a 


family that will encour- 
age them to work hard and 
graduate. Two IMP volun- 
teers rose to speak on be- 
half of the program and its 
great success. The program 
has a 100 percent gradua- 
tion rate. 

Hopkins, along with 
many other universities, 
has its own branch of the 
Incentive Mentoring Pro- 
gram. This past week, we 
enrolled an additional 32 
high school freshman and 
are currently looking for 
volunteers from the Hop- 
kins and Baltimore area. 

“Students in our pro- 
gram face many challenges 
outside of the classroom 
that can take an emotional 
toll. IMP becomes a safe- 
haven for our students by 
providing each 
with a ‘family’ of up to 
eight volunteers to ensure 
each student always has 
someone they can go to for 
support,” Samantha Rit- 
wo, a Hopkins junior and 
Incentive Mentoring Pro- 
gram member, wrote in an 
e-mail to The News-Letter. 


Plans for Hopkins Identity Initiative discussed by SGA 


By OLIVIA SPECTOR 
Staff Writer 


This Tuesday, the Stu- 
dent Government Asso- 
ciation (SGA) held their 
first meeting of the se- 
mester. At the meeting 
Glenn Bieler, Hopkins’s 
vice president for com- 
munications and public 
affairs, talked to SGA 
members about the Johns 
Hopkins University Iden- 
tity Initiative. Student 
organizations Hopkins 
Kicks Butts and the Film- 
making Club also pre- 
sented new initiatives. 

“The goal of the Johns 
Hopkins University Iden- 
tity Initiative is to bring 
consistency across the 
university through a 
marketing and commu- 
nications focus,’ Bieler 
said. 

There are nine schools, 
both graduate and under- 
graduate, within the Uni- 
versity, and many of the 
schools have their own 
logo with different fonts, 
colors, and icons. : 

The goal of the Iden- 
tity Initiative is to create 
one university-wide logo, 
which will probably be 
launched in April, and 
will help centralize the 
university. 

Every Hopkins school 
will default to the new 
logo. 

“However, if a school 
has an old icon, they are 
allowed to keep it, but 
they have to fit it into the 
architecture of the new 


logo,” Bieler said. 

When conducting in- 
terviews, one source told 
Bieler, “The Hopkins 
brand is powerful for 
medicine and lacrosse.” 

The Identity Initiative 
will strive to demonstrate 
and market Hopkins’ oth- 
er strengths, such as in- 
ternational relations and 
public health. The aim is 
to connect all of Hopkins’ 
schools in order to make it 
feel like one cohesive uni- 
versity. 

In general, the SGA 
members are very sup- 
portive of the Identity Ini- 
tiative. 

“I really like the logo, 
it’s a good idea,” Execu- 
tive Secretary Paige Doyle 
said. 

Two student groups, 
Hopkins Kicks Butts and 
the Filmmaking club, also 
talked to the SGA at this 
week’s meeting. 

Co-President of the 
Hopkins Kicks Butts or- 
ganization, Zoe Ram- 
melkamp discussed her 


club’s goal of making 
Hopkins a _ smoke-free 
campus. 


Having a smoke-free 
campus would entail pro- 
hibiting smoking on all 
of Hopkins’ campuses, 
in addition to prohibiting 
the sale and promotion of 
all tobacco products on 
campus. 


Rammelkamp sup- 


ported the club’s initia-- 


tive with statistics, stating 
that, “studies have shown 
that 69% of people who 


smoke do want to quit, 
but find that it is too dif- 
ficult.” 

Banning smoking on 
campus may aid some 
students in quitting, and 
the policy would increase 
the support network for 
smokers who want to quit 
by working with the Stu- 
dent Health and Wellness 
Center. Additionally, in 
a poll conducted of Hop- 
kins undergraduates, 
only 9% self-identified as 
a smoker. 

Many schools in Mary- 
land, such as Towson and 
the University of Mary- 
land have already decided 
to go smoke free. 

“At this rate, Hopkins 
will become the last school 
in the state of Maryland 
to become smoke-free,” 
Rammelkamp said. 

The Filmmaking Club 
president Maxwell Dick- 
ey also spoke to the group 
about his 

club’s new project to 
create a weekly, two min- 
ute video-series. 

“The transparency vid- 
eos will focus on the SGA 
and student events and 
activities. The videos will 
be published on the film 
club’s youtube channel,” 
Dickey said. 

After the meeting, 
Executive President Mo- 
ses Song spoke about his 


plans for the upcoming 


semester. 

“My goal would be to 
increase community ser- 
vice involvement on cam- 
pus. President Daniel’s 


number one goal is also 
to increase community in- 
volvement,” said Song. 

One way he _ hopes 
to do this is through a 
spring day of service, 
which would be a smaller 
day of service similar to 
that of the President’s Day 
of Service in the fall. 


that he’ll stay connected to 
Hopkins. 

“What retirement 
means to me is giving up 
my tenured position to 
gain more free time in my 
personal life,” Maccini 
said. “I’ve been here —it’s 
a nasty number- I’ve been 
here 44 years, so rationally 
it makes sense to leave but 
emotionally it’s difficult.” 

The way in which Mac- 


| cini will stay involved with 


student | 


the University remains an 
open question. It’s possible 
that he’ll continue to teach 
in some way. 

“My main connection 
to Hopkins is through the 


| students,” he said. 


On Dec. 7, a retirement 
event was held in Maccini’s 
honor. Members of the fac- 
ulty, Maccini’s dissertation 
advisor, some of his co-au- 
thors and former students 
were in attendance. 

Through the Center 
for Financial Economics, 
Maccini has managed to 
reconnect with former stu- 
dents from the seventies or 
eighties. Formers students 
Chuck Clarvit, member of 
the Board of Trustees, and 
Jeff Aronson, the newly ap- 
pointed Chair of the Board 
of Trustees, attended the 
event. 

“T can say I taught the 
Chair of the Board,” Mac- 
cini joked. 

Alan Blinder, a co-au- 
thor of the course text for 
Elements of Macroeconom- 
ics, also attended the event. 

Dale Mortensen, Mac- 
cini’s dissertation advisor 
at Northwestern Univer- 
sity and a recent Nobel 
laureate, appeared at the 
conference. Mortensen 
was his advisor, as Maccini 
described, when he was a 
young guy two years out of 
graduate school. 
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“He talked to me of- 
ten about problems I was 
having with my doctoral 
thesis. That’s how research 
goes,” Maccini said. “At the 
time I couldn't do anything 
but say thank you. I paid 
him back by spending a lot 
of time with my own Ph.D. 
students.” 

Maccini referred excit- 
edly to these connections 
as ‘intergenerational men- 
torship.’ 

“That's research 
progresses,” he said. “You 
work with people who are 
on the frontier of research 
and progress on your own 
from there. The memories 
I have of working with 
graduate and undergradu- 
ate students are enjoyable 
and rewarding for me and 
the University.” 

Maccini has undeoubt- 
edly forged strong relation- 
ships with his students and 
his mentors over the years, 
but he has also gained ex- 
perience working in ad- 
ministration at Hopkins. 

“Having been here for 
over forty years, I’ve be- 
come friends with a lot 
of the faculty,” Maccini 
remarked. “Here, many 
are too involved with re- 
search to find time for so- 
cializing. You meet peo- 
ple through serving on 
committees and working 
with deans.” 

The Economics’ de- 
partment has grown and 
changed a great deal dur- 
ing Maccini’s time at Hop- 
kins. One of the biggest 
changes was the develop- 
ment of a Financial Eco- 
nomics minor. 

“It didn’t exist ten 
years ago,” Maccini said. 
“We hope to keep moving 
ahead in the future.” 

In Maccini’s time at | 


how 


Hopkins, not only has the 
Economics department 
changed, but the physical 
campus has transformed as 
well. There used to be a road 
through ‘campus, Maccini 
explained; which brought a 
lot of traffic into campus. 

“Now you can be on 
campus, and you don't 
know you're in a big city. 
Campus becomes an intel- 
lectual enterprise,” Macci- 
ni said. “The scenic quality 
of the campus has changed. 
It has become much more 
of a college campus since I 
first arrived.” 

Maccini finds that leav- 
ing will be difficult be- 
cause of his long history 
with the University. 

“Tt makes it difficult to 
leave a place. But it’s not so 
much all the buildings. I’ve 
been here longer than half 
of the buildings,” Maccini 
said. “It’s the graduate and 
undergraduate students. 
To me, that’s what the Uni- 
versity is.” 
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are unequaled in their re- 
nown, prestige and _ intel- 
lect,” Christofferson, who 
will replace Alvarez as Pro- 
gramming Chair, wrote in 
an email to The News-[ 

Christofferson worked 
on the Symposium’s finan- 


etter 


cial operations last year, but 
is excited to focus more on 
the speakers themselves. 

“Tt may seem a bit ironic 
that a college junior gets to 
select a distinguished group 
of some of the world’s most 
accomplished and success- 
ful professionals, leaders 
and politicians, but it’s a job 
I will enjoy intensely,” he 
wrote: 

After a season of events 
whose attendance _ radi- 
cally varied —Seth Meyers 
kicked off last-fall’s Sym- 
posium to a full house in 
Shriver Hall, while other 
speakers saw fewer than 
a hundred audience mem- 
bers — the chairs seek to 
ensure the consistency of 
the Symposium. 

Christofferson said that 
the team’s aspirations for 
the future of MSE will set 
the bar even higher than in 
years past. 

“Simply put, I do not be- 
lieve that the Symposium 
has yet reached its poten- 
tial,” Christoffersdn wrote. 
“My drive to obtain more di- 
verse and better renowned 
speakers — and to match 
them with a packed audi- 
ence — will allow conversa- 
tion on important issues to 
reach a greater percentage 
of the Hopkins community. 
I understand not only where 
the Symposium excels, but 
also where it needs to im- 
prove. My experience with 
running a speakers [pro- 
gram] would allow me to 
iron out these kinks, and 
ultimately create a harder- 
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The Provost’s Undergraduate Research Awards 
afford Johns Hopkins undergraduates unique 
opportunities to conduct independent research 
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hitting Symposium that res- 
onates within the Hopkins 
community.” 

Rosenblatt also ex- 
pressed his eagerness to be 
come chair 

‘l feel very lucky to help 
provide our campus with 
the opportunity to hear the 
stories and insights from a 
variety of men and women 


of vastly fields 


different 
and backgrounds who we 


can all look to as examples 


of success,” Rosenblatt 
wrote in an email to The 
News-l etter. 

At present, the chairs’ 


first task is to decide on a 
theme for the upcoming 
season and prepare an ap- 
plication for the Sy mposium 
staff, both of which will be 
announced on Feb. 15. 

[o remedy budget limi- 
will 


Tessler, who 


staft’s 


tations, 
the 
expressed a need to estab- 


run hnances, 
lish lasting ties to potential 
benefactors in the university 
and alumni communities. 

“I specifically chose Fi- 
nance Chair as it is very 
important to me to build 
bridges with those individ- 
uals and organizations who 
sponsor the Symposium,’ 
Tessler wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “I see my 
job as MSE’s liaison to these 
partners, charged with 
showing them just how 
valuable their investment in 
the MSE Symposium really 
is to our campus and stu- 
dent body.” 

All this, he said, in the in- 
terest in preserving and for- 
tifying a necessary campus 
institution. 

Pinelli’s task is to find 
new ways to effectively mar- 
ket the Symposium to at- 
tract the student body. With 
widely varying numbers at 
the Symposiums events in 
the past, her job is crucial. 
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Chairs plan consistency Bloomberg, 0’Malley headline Gun Summit 
lor MSE in fall semester 


GUNS, FRoM Al 
during President Obama’s 
second term if further ac- 
not taken. “It’s 
time for Congress and the 
White House to put public 


tions are 


health above special inter- 
est politics _ 

laid out a 
seven-pronged proposal for 


Bloomberg 


how to change the country’s 
gun policy, further detailed 
in a report released the same 
day by Mayors Against II- 
legal Guns, a coalition co- 
founded by Bloomberg in 
2006. He suggested mandat- 
ing universal background 
checks for all gun 
including that are 
private, and pressed Con- 
gress to change the pun- 
ishment for gun trafficking 


sales, 


those 


to a federal crime. He also 
proposed a limit on assault 
weapons and high capacity 
magazines. 

Beyond these measures, 
Bloomberg advocated 
four executive actions 
that Obama could take 
without congressional ap- 
proval. First, he argued 
for federal agencies to be 
required to report all sig- 
nificant information to the 
National Instant Criminal 
Background Check System 
(NICS) so that the database 
remains up-to-date and ef- 
fective. 

Second, Bloomberg 
recommended stronger 
enforcement from the De- 
partment of Justice. He 
explained the deficiencies 
in the Justice Department's 
prosecution of criminals 
who lie on background 
checks to purchase guns. 
In 2010, only 44 out of 
76,000 of these cases went 
to trial. 

Third, Bloomberg sug- 
gested the recess appoint- 
ment of a director for the 
ATF, a position that has 
been vacant for six years. 

“Can you imagine how 
much outrage there would 
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be if we’d been with- 
out a Homeland Secu- 
rity Secretary for six 
years...You can’t have 
an agency without 
somebody running it 
that’s going do the job 
that it was created for,” 
Bloomberg said. 


Finally, he called 


on the President to 
end his support for 
the Tiahrt Amend- 


ment, which restricts 
the public release of 
information on crimi- 
nals using or selling The 
illegal guns. He also 
advocated for an end to the 
restrictions on Center for 
Disease Control and Na- 
tional Institute of Health 
research surrounding gun 
violence. Bloomberg, cited 
the importance of the Hop- 
kins motto: “The truth 
shall set you free.” 

Bloomberg urged mem- 
bers in the audience to 
call upon Congress, even 
if they are in support of 
gun policy reform, because 
they may be able to influ- 
ence those who stand in 
the way. 

The Summit placed 
an emphasis on the idea 
that gun violence can be 
prevented, as the United 
States is not actually prone 
to more violence, in com- 
parison with other high- 
income countries. 

“We're not more violent, 
but when we’re violent, we 
kill” Matthew Miller, par- 
ticipant and Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Harvard Injury 


‘Control Research Center, 


said. 

Maryland Governor 
Martin O’Malley, who in- 
troduced Bloomberg, dis- 
cussed some of the con- 
cerns specific to Maryland 
that would be proposed 
during the January legisla- 
tive session. 

“Neither Mayor Bloom- 
berg nor any of us in Mary- 


land are seeking to ban all 
guns. At the same time, we 
know that it makes abso- 
lutely no sense when you 
look at the level of carnage 
on our streets from guns 
to blame every factor but 
guns,” O’Malley said. 
The 
issues up 


comprehensive 
for debate in 
Maryland include an as- 
sault weapons ban, maga- 
zine capacity limitations, 
revised licensing require- 
ments, an enhancement of 
mental health services and 
an examination of school 
safety policies. Addition- 
ally, a Maryland Center for 
School Safety will be cre- 
ated. 

University President 
Ronald J. Daniels also ac- 
knowledged the toll of gun 
violence locally. 

“It is also important to 
note where we are gather- 
ing. In the past year alone, 
there were more than 2,700 
gun related crimes in Balti- 
more. Sadly, this is a place 
where gun violence is not 
a surprising event, but in 
far too many quarters of 
our city, a tragic and all too 
commonplace part of life,” 
Daniels said. 

The reach of the confer- 
ence and the proposals dis- 
cussed did not stop at the 
end of day two. On Jan. 
25, the Johns Hopkins 


COURTESY OF ELLE PFEFFER 


Hopkins Gun Summit helped to fuel the national debate on gun control. 


University Press released 
Reducing Gun Violence in 
America, with chapters au- 
thored by every Summit 
participant and a foreword 
by Bloomberg. 

[he concluding chapter 
outlines the consensus rec- 
ommendations of all the 
participants, presented in 
a press conference at the 
end of the second day of the 
Summit. 

“This book will con- 
stitute a state-of-the-art 
sourcebook for — policy 
makers grappling with the 
policy options needed to 
respond effectively to gun 
violence,” Daniels said. 
“By the end of the month, 
we are committed to see- 
ing a copy of the book on 
the desks of each and every 
member of Congress and 
of appropriate officials in 
the executive branch. That 
is no small feat.” 

Though some in atten- 
dance bemoaned the com- 
mon fears that the gun 
control debate will seep 
back into the woodwork, 
most were optimistic about 
the power of the collective 
group of proposals. 

“Perhaps there is no 
way to completely prevent 
the next Newtown tragedy, 
but then again, perhaps 
there is,” O’Malley said, 
concluding his speech. 


Our g@% salad bar — prepared fresh throughout the day 


Our g7@ meat and dairy cases - od expanded varieties 
of many of your favorites 


Our g@3 ice cream case - a modern LED-lit case with 
great choices including our favorite, Prigel’s, a local 
creamery with great flavors at @ $3.99 per pint 


Our 
love 


Smokin’ Jays sandwich —dedicated to you, 
y you 


Our deli with daily sandwich ga@i>s, yummy Paninis 
and homemade salads, including tuna, chicken salad, 
shrimp salad and egg salad 


Our jumbo lump crab cakes only $7.99 - best buy 


in town 


Our Sandwich Club card - $6 off your eighth sandwich 


Breakfast served all day - includinga : 
with a breakfast sandwich — 


* 


Free 12 02. coffee 


We accept JCash and offera 10% discount on 
purchases over $10 with the JHU Alumni Discount Card 


We love you! 


- Weappreciate your business and strive to give you 


cally 


great customer service making sure you get whatever 


FDDIE’S MARKET 


Os 7. a Op Oa 


3117 ST. PAUL STREET 
410-889-1558 


Mie) OPEN SEVEN DAYS 
Visit www.eddiesmarket.com for weekly in-store specials. 


tes 
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Suspect in Gilman Tamber’s removes American fare from menu’ 


thefts confirmed 


GILMAN, From A1 
stolen by people uncon- 
nected to the school, then 
it’s an easy measure of 
security for the school to 
implement. It’s a good first 
step because Gilman is a 
great place for students to 
study and should remain 
open to them. Limiting 
access is a reasonable re- 
sponse to what has hap- 
pened,” Lin said. 

Pipkin shared that the 
thefts are believed to have 
been committed by exter- 
nal individuals, assert- 
ing that this solution is a 
simple, effective, and rela- 
tively inexpensive one. 

“Though I don’t know 
that anything we could do 
is 100 percent secure, these 
locks are pretty secure, and 
as the rooms are now only 
available to internal people 
in possession of J-Cards, if 
something does happen, 
we can track which J-Cards 
have been used to enter the 
classrooms,” Pipkin said. 

Regarding the pos- 
sibility of returning sto- 
len laptops to their own- 
ers, Pipkin indicated that 
computers may have been 
found at a local pawn shop 
by the Baltimore Police De- 
partment and that an in- 
vestigation is still ongoing. 

Although the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Library is also 
open to the public, thefts 
there have been far fewer 
according to Deborah Slin- 
gluff, Associate Director 
for User Services at the 
Sheridan Libraries. 

“None of the recent 
thefts have been from the 
library, and if they have 
been, it has been very un- 
usual,” Slingluff said. 

With a driver's license, 
members of the general 
community can gain access 


to the Sheridan Libraries 
from 8 a.m. to 10 p-m., and 
by purchasing borrowing 
privileges, they may check 
out materials. The older 
study rooms in the library 
do not have the same tech- 
nology as those located in 
Brody Learning Commons, 
where individuals need a J- 
Card to gain entry. 
Computer thefts have 
been on the 


rise across 
Homewood. Freshman 
Kaye Weinstein’s laptop 


was stolen out of her back- | 


pack when she accidentally 


left in it the Fresh Food | 


Café overnight before the 
start of reading period. 

“When I came to get it 
the next day, my laptop 
had been taken out, and 
though I reported what 
had happened to security, 
they did very little to in- 
vestigate. I also called to 
follow up, but they hadn’t 
made any progress and my 
laptop has still not been 
found,” Weinstein said. 

A non-Hopkins affiliate 
suspected of stealing lap- 
tops from campus build- 
ings was arrested. The 


man, who matched the de- | 


scription of a suspect want- 
ed by the Baltimore Police 


Department, was carrying | 
a bag holding wire cutting | 


pliers and following his ar- 


rest, admitted to the theft | 


of mu-ltiple computers on 
the Hopkins campus. 
Lt. Mark Long, Campus 


Safety and Security Investi- | 


gations Section Supervisor, 
declined to comment on the 
ongoing police investiga- 
tion regarding the suspect. 
Though it is unclear at 
this time whether stolen 
laptops will be recovered, 
the University hopes its new 
access plans in Gilman will 
bring an end to the thefts. 
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TAMBER’S, FRoM Al 

“T work six days a week 
and 12 hours a day, some- 
times more. It is two res- 
taurants in one. And I’m 
responsible for everything 
running smoothly,” Ku- 
man said. “We took on too 
much. I’m not complain- 
ing; | was willing to do 
that on my own. But now 
we want 
less work.” 


less headache, 


of the diver- 
sity in cuisine featured on 
the menu, there are many 
requests which create ad- 
ditional work for the res- 
taurant. 

“People come in and ask 
for what they’re craving 
even though it isn’t on the 
menu,” Kuman said. “They 
want egg white omelets or 
broccoli instead of rice, and 
we serve it.” 

He also explained 
that he cannot compete 
with the franchises, like 
Subway and Chipotle, 
which are located just a 
few blocks away. Unlike 
these places, 


Because 
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Tamber’s is what sets it 
apart from the other din- 
ing options in the area, he 
noted. As a result, when 
customers began to ask for 
Indian food as a favor early 
on, he obliged. Eventually 

it was clear 


Tamber’s 


cannot ad- “Tt is two 
vertise and 1 : 
it cannot restaurants 1n 


negotiate 


one...We took on 


that the de- 
mand for 
Indian cui- 
sine existed, 
so Kuman 


higher sala- seized the 
ries oe its too much.” as epeed 
employees an adde 
because it - PETRO KUMAN indian food 
has no bud- OWNER OF to the Tam- 
get for these ,__ ber’s menu. 
nes TAMBERS K_ u 

Cihisie=1S man an 
a mom and his brother 


pop shop. It’s not like Sub- 
way and Chipotle,” he said. 

Kuman grew up in 
India and moved to the 
United States about 32 
years ago. When he and 


| his brother bought Tam- 


ber’s, it was a small Amer- 
ican diner and half the 
size it is today. 

The personal connec- 
tion that one finds at a 
mom and pop place like 


bought the building next 
door as their home about 
thirteen years ago. Seeing 
that business was continu- 
ing to grow, they began a 
yearlong renovation proj- 
ect, completed in 2005, in 
which they expanded the 
dining room and tripled 
the seating. 

Tamber’s accommo- 
dates these order speci- 
fications because of the 


COURTESY OF WWWHOPKINS-INTERACTIVE.COM 
Members of the staff at Tamber’s have expressed mixed opinions about the decision to renovate and overhaul the menu. 


personal connections it 
has with so many of its 
customers. About 80 per- 
cent of the clientele is 
made up of students and 
hospital workers in the 
daytime, Kelly noted. At 
night it’s mostly students 
and Guilford area fami- 
lies. 

Sophomore Harriet 
Green, a devoted Tamber’s 
client, is disappointed that 
the restaurant will be clos- 
ing. “It’s tragic. An utter 
tragedy. No other place 
will live up to Tamber’s for 
Sunday brunch.” 

The decision to serve 
only Indian food has not 
been popular with many 
Hopkins students, who 
represent a large portion of 
Tamber’s clientele. 

“| like Tamber’s because 
you can go there for an 
omelet in the morning and 
then go back for Chicken 
Tikka Masala at night,” 
sophomore Ginny Rogers 
said. 

Members of the staff 
agree. 

“It seems like a lot of 
people don’t want thi 


s_at 


all,” Kelly, a waitress at 
Tamber’s for the past five 
years, said. 
Kelly commented that, 
in his experience, roughly 
one-third of customers 
order Indian food at Tam- 
ber’s during the daytime 
and at night it is slightly 
more. 

Nevertheless, Kuman 
stands by his decision. 

A certain amount of 
ambiguity surrounds the 
imminent closing of this 


neighborhood joint. 
This past weekend, a 
waitress explained that 


the staff had been notified 
about the renovations very 
recently when a note was 
put up in the kitchen. The 
waitress referred to the 
closing as “shady.” 

Members of the staff are 
not pleased with the deci- 
sion to renovate. 

“Everyone is just work- 
ing until we are laid off. 
I’m sure we'll have the op- 
portunity to come back af- 
ter the renovation,” Kelly 
said. 

“Most of them are cry- 
ing,” Kuman said. 

is: | 


Rogers House 2013 


Residential Life offers Rogers House as a unique residential experience. We will provide a “Healthy Living at Hopkins Ex- 


perience” within Rogers House. This option is for CURRENT FRESHMEN ONLY. 


The House accommodates 20 students and one staff member. There are 12 singles and 4 double rooms. Gender may fac- 


tor into placement due to the unique layout of the house. Each floor has 
4-6 rooms, a large common lounge with a flatscreen TV, and a kitchen. 


Students should plan to register in groups of 1 or 2. Selection will be based on eligibility 
status and a room selection priority number. This house will provide a 9 month contract, optional dining plan, and will 


remain open for the Thanksgiving and Spring break, but will close 
for Winter Break. 


Rogers House focuses on people and 


programing that prioritizes: 
- Rest & Relaxation 


- Exercise 
- Nutrition 


- Balance Living 


- Substance Free Living 


Please join us for the Rogers Open House: 
Tuesday, February 5th from 6:00pm — 8:00pm 


Why would you like to live in Rogers House? 
How does this living experience fit with your personal life- 


style? 


a.» 
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& 
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What types of activities would you actively participate in 
within this community? 


Tuesday, February 5th, 2013 


@ http://home_at_hopkins.jhu.edu 
Deadline: Tuesday, February 12th, 2013 by 5:00pm 


We will provide Roger’s 
House residents with: 


¢ A fitness class pass to 
the Rec Center 


° Avegetable & herb garden 
_to grow and maintain 


* Outdoor Grill and Reading Patio 


¢ Cooking Classes & 
Specialty Dinners 


* Free admission to special 
entertainment events 


* Stress Management Kits 


¢ Seminars by Health 

Professionals, Dieticians, 
Fitness Gurus, 

and Massage Therapists 


For more information contact Residential Life by calling 
410-516-8283 or email Shelly Fickau at shellyf@jhu.edu. 


Selection will be based on eligibility status and a room 


selection priority number. Students will receive eligibil 
| 


ity notification by Friday, February 15th. 
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OFF-CAMPUS HOUSING FAIR 
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Q attn: desperately seeking a a @RandyHouser RT. if anyone knows 
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‘The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, lifestyle and trends 


Celebrity Relweets, Hopkins Cold Feet, ee Cals and Ravens 


Hannah Decatur 


25 Jan 


whsté ican fete one, hita girl uppp (*cough randy cough’) 


ne 10 1 
wy Wu 


A new semester means new tweets, and what better way to start off the semester than with my very first celeb- 
rity retweet. Bonus? | only had to beg him three times to retweet my de speration. Not even the enticement of 
featuring his tweet in The News-Letter made his fingers itch to press “retweet.” Needless to say, a Randy Houser 
tweet is now featured in the The News-Letter . 


Expand 


Hopkins Girl Probz 
But mommmmm, | don't wanna go backkkkk 
# Reply ti Retweet 


%& Favorite 


eee More 


Although I’m sure most of us don’t want to go back to the grind of the semester, at least we can look forward to 
going back to our own apartme nts, Maxies’ pizza, and the feel of the green Brody worm chairs against the cur- 

vature of our backs (while we’re browsing our Facebooks, of course, and avoiding our assigned reading of “Do 
Androids Dream of Sheep?” I don’t know, do they?). 


£ 


Expand 


Snapchat Problems ; 
When somebody opens my snapchat but doesn’t respond | just | 
assume they died from my ugliness. 


SnapchatProbbz 


21 Jan | 


The Snapchat app just sold for $70 million, and a wise man once told me that it is because they plan to use the ugly 
pictures we take of our face as blackmail when we're all President of the United States. I don’t want a President 
who hasn’t made an ugly face in his or her lifetime. And personally, I’d be more nervous about the “barely there” 
pictures than the ugly ones, but that’s just me. 


Sockamillion : 
trot trot WHOOOPS CRASH looks like that makes an even adaa 
noise when | knock it over at night ANOTHER BREAKTHROUGH 


FOR CAT SCIENCE 
Expand «Reply t2 Retweet % Favorite *** More 


Jason Scott made his cat a Twitter, and it’s the funniest account in the Twitterverse. This cat has more followers than 
McDonalds, because cats are more funny than burgers. 


<< 


eda! vit 


Sere iets game: ° 


Baltimore Ravens @Raven: 
Harbs on coaches facing each other for the 1st time ina 
‘It's not exacity like Churchill and Roosevelt.” 


21 Jan 


Gee whiz, it looks like Ray Lewis peed purple all over Baltimore. But I like it. I like Gilman’s purple glow, the ran- 
dom purple lights in the windows of an office building near Penn Station, the “Go Ravens” MTA banner, and the 
fact that | met someone whose car got flipped after last Sunday’s game because people were jumping on it. Even 
though the Ravens beat my beloved Patriots, I'll be wearing purple on February 3rd. Go Ravens! 


Ravens pride shines in prep for Sunday night 


“just want to say, ii the Ravens win, FFC food will be terrific.” 


irst of all, RA- 
VENS NATION 
BABY. 

Ehem. 

But more se- 
riously, this is one of the 
most casually astute pre- 
dictions I have ever heard. 
As you all very well know, 
Baltimore City is a collec- 
tion of eccentric and often 
clashing neighborhoods. 


But if one thing unifies its - 


residents, it’s aggressive 
men in tight purple pants. 

True story time: I was 
walking through the Wa- 
verly Giant during one of 
the regular season games 
when an older man came 
onto the intercom. He po- 
litely excused himself and 
then proceeded to an- 
nounce the score of the cur- 
rent game, to much cheer- 
ing from the shoppers. He 
then made it his business to 
periodically announce up- 
dates at regular intervals. I 
call that community. 

Oh! Another time, one 
casual Sunday afternoon, a 
friend and I were walking 
around Mt. Vernon. I just 
so happened to be wearing 
a purple shirt. In less than 
one hour, my friend and 
I had made more friends 
than Facebook. Purple has 
an eerie influence over Bal- 
timore residents. It’s like 
the Force but without the 
complicated invisible as- 
pect. 

There are major rami- 
fications to this purple 
potential. Not only can 
Ravens success improve 
cafeteria food, I predict that 
it can improve quality of 
life. Yes, | am about to get 
super practical. Let me ex- 
plain. With the new Securi- 
ty Bulletin email alerts, I’m 
not going to lie, safety has 
become a much more press- 
ing matter in my mind. 
Now picture this scenario. 
You've intelligently decided | 
to walk through a dark and 
sketchy alleyway after mid-_ 


begin to get nervous and 
realize that this would be a 
good time to be able to use 
the Force. Suddenly, a kid 
jumps you from behind! 
He tackles you the ground 
and demands your wal- 
let. But then he notices that 
you're wearing a Raven’s 
jersey, and loot-less, takes 
off running. Why? Ravens 
fans stick together. Nobody 
tolerates civil strife in the 
football world. I’m going to 
venture that not even Mo- 
ses could part the purple 


bandwagon and add purple 
décor to the windows. Of 
course, it’s got to be good 
for business. 

Okay, I’m going to be 
honest. Football fandom is 
a relatively new universe 
for me. L used to be that girl. 
But it’s not my fault. With 
no brothers, a foreign moth- 
er and a nerdy dad, football 
was the last thing on my 
interest list. But now, well, 
I'm freaking psyched for 
this game. And with good 
reason. 


seas. I mean, you've got Ray Of course, everyone 
Lewis on knows that the 
your back, coaches are 
and _no- brothers. This 
body can is the greatest 
touch Ray sibling rivalry 
Lewis. match-up since 

Moral Serena and Ve- 
of this nus Williams 
story? Stop (Maybe. I don't 
walking actually know 
through sieeiemmens anything about 
dark alley- H H sibling rivalries 
ways, ‘silly Sophia Gauthier in sports.) And 
Also, I regardless _— of 
can’t imag- So They Say whether or not 
ine what This is a reaction nes Hopkins 
might've column to the bizarre meal aes 
happened coljege student quotes ‘improved by 
if you had that sometimes make it 84™€ outcome, 
been wear- ast our mental filter, I cannot. imag: 
ing a Steel- so stay witty! (Seriously, ine it will be a 
ersjersey. Jmightrunoutofideas.) Pleasant —_din- 

O f ing experience 
course, around the Har- 


I hardly support the out- 
of-hand rivalries between 
fans. Fans punching each 
other over games, flipping 
tables. You guys are doing 
it all wrong! The players are 
getting paid to beat each 
other up. You, on the other 
hand, have no excuse, or 
reasonable incentive (to the 
tune of several million dol- 
lars.) So sit your butt back 
down and pass the wings. 
On the other hand, I am, 
of course, a total fan of the 
community aspect. One of 
the most violent sports in 
America is ironically the 
most uniting. Come game 


day, the city is lit up with 


night. You hear footsteps in purple lights, decked out 


pps tosien fa 
la as dark as the 
ie dark « 


2 seek oat w 
ae: : ee 


with purple banners, alive 
with purple, purple, purple. 


, Even the super hipster, One 


World Café has decided 


baugh dinner table. None 
of us are strangers to the 
sweetness of sibling rivalry 
victory (unless you're an 
only child. Then, well, this 
is awkward.) But for some 
reason, the personal com- 
ponent makes this game all 
the more compelling. 

Also, let’s talk about 
destiny, Ray Lewis’ favor- 
ite word. He gets to do the 
last Squirrel ever in the Su- 


per Dome. It is going to be © 


awesome. Speaking of Ray 


Lewis, SNL did a fantas- 
tic pre-game sketch where 


[SPOILER ALERT] pseudo- 
Ray exclaims that if the Ra- 
vens win the Super Bowl, 


he is going to kneel at the 


fifty-yard line and ascend 
into Heaven. (What about 


your promise, Lewis!) 
Then there is also the 
ssi a peeeene fact that Aelihen of these _ 


; 


jersey, an 


teams has ever lost a Super | 


Bowl game. So basically, 
this makes the taste of loss 
for the losing team all the 
more bitter. Which is what 
our food will be, if we do 
lose. 

But I am no Negative 
Nancy. Because we are go- 
ing to do awesomely fantas- 
tic come game day. (Knock 
on wood.) In fact, I will be 
so bold as to make some 
game day predicians of my 
own. 

If the Ravens win, FFC 
food will not only be ter- 
rific, it will be unsurpass- 
able. It will be so good 
that Georgina Rupp of the 
Delicious Dining: The Phe- 
nomeNOMS column on A9 
(which is fantastic, by the 
way) will abandon all hope 
of Baltimore restaurant 
hopping and start review- 
ing campus food instead. 
If the Ravens win, not only 
will late night have extra 
crispy bacon, they'll have 
those cheesy omelets that 
everyone with a penchant 
for cheese and omelets 
loves. Heck, maybe they'll 
even let us put fries in the 
take-out cups again! May- 
be the “free jukebox after 
9 p.m.” rule will turn into 
“free jukebox after 9 a.m.” 
rule. If the Ravens win, per- 
haps the awkward hours 
between mealtimes will 
suddenly become slightly 
less awkward. If the Ra- 
vens win, Sterling Brunch 
will serve ambrosia on 
diamond plates and regu- 
lar meal times will feature 
ice sculptures of Joe Flacco 
with music by a local high 
school marching band. If 
the Ravens win, I will buy a 
meal plan this semester. 

But enough if’s, possibli- 
ties and predictions. Game 
Day is quickly approach- 
ing and things are ABOUT 
TO GET REAL. Get ready 
for the only time in the 
year that commercials and 
strange superstitions are 


not only acceptable but ex- | 


pected. a your Ravens 
sman - 
with cable ss been fasting. | 
It’s going to be ae aes io 
licious. Z 


Twittor is over capactty. 
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Hannah Decatur 
Tweets of the Week 


This weekly column features 
some of the top posts around 
the Twitter realm that deal 
with the week’s top stories in 


sports, politics, 


pop culture 


and all things news. 


A toast to Hopkins 


o, it’s finally here. 

My final semester. 

When I was 

a freshman, I 
thought, “Heck, 

these seniors aren’t really 
that much older than me. 
We're basically the same, 


| we're all college students.” 
| I was wrong. 


Three and a half_years 
is not that long of a time 
in the scheme of life. But 


| damn, I’ve changed a lot. 
| I’ve become far less self- 


centered and far more in- 


periods of time living in- 
dependently outside of 
school. But summer break 
has always been there, a 
light at the end of the tun- 
nel. 

I love learning. I know 
I'll continue to learn for as 
long as I live. But, damn,, 
it will be hard to say good- 
bye to hours of lectures 
and readings on subjects 
that I will never approach 
again — especially be- 
cause I really didn’t give it 


my all. I don’t regret not 
dependent. I’ve packed trying harder, because a 
my brain with terms like social life is worth it. But 
“aposematic coloration” all that learning that I 
and = “ast- didn’t take 
ropolitics,” when I 
images of had the 
far off gal- chance... 
axies, maps Hardest 
of ancient of all will 
civiliza- be leav- 
tions, and ing a place 
countless where ev- 
books and eryone | in- 
articles. (tm Da teract with 
I've spent ° is really 
sacar Nicholas DePaul smart. Too 
ing in the . often this 
Bore of Voice fi rom the simple fact 
Brazil. The ets taken 
kid who Undergr ound ee granted, 
walked ner- This column engages especially 
vously up political, cultural and . in the un- 
The Beach philosophical issues derclass- 
is now a through provocative and an _ years. 
man who is occasionally radical Spending a 
ready walk argument. bit of time 
away _ for living in the 
good. “real world” 


On some days, I can't 
wait to get the frick out 
of here. Days when I feel 
like I’ll vomit if I ever see 
that specific combina- 
tion of red brick, white 
marble and tarnished cop- 
per. Enough class already! 
Who cares if I can analyze 
a 17th century pre-novel 
fictional work? I want to 
plunge.my hands into is- 
sues that matter, issues 
that someone outside of 
the professor’s office will 
be aware of. 

But on other days— 
most days—I look toward 
May 23 with a mix of emp- 
tiness and nostalgia (al- 
ready...). 

I've been in school for 
a solid 18 years. I don’t 
know any other way of 
life. Sure, I've had sum- 
mer jobs, and spent long 


can drive this point home. 
To be constantly  sur- 
rounded with people of 
your own age (and basical- 
ly no one else) is an expe- 
rience restricted to college, 
and frankly it will suck to 
leave that behind. 

But I’m still here for 14 
more weeks. From here, 
Hopkins looks like an 
expensive bottle of wine 
that I’ve been slowly sip- 
ping for a while,.and now 
need to chug down before 
the downtown cab arrives. 
Even if every sip doesn’t 
taste great, and even if 
my head is spinning af- 
terwards, it’s just too valu- 
able to waste. 

If you see me on cam- 
pus, no matter if you know 
me or not, flag me down. 
Let’s raise a glass, togeth- 
er. ‘ 


Me 


erat Fe eee 
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BUT ALSO observ 


Hampden food mark 


evoted Balti- 
more gour- 

mands as- 

sure that 

Hampden’s 
Food Market offers sa- 
vory dining experiences 
within walking distance 
of the Homewood campus. 
We've relentlessly spent a 
year and a half restaurant- 
going; documenting the 
locations that cater to our 
insatiable appetites along 
the way. 

We believe that the 
Market offers an experi- 
ence surpassing a gour- 
mand’s primary desire for 
excellent food. 

The sophisticated, airy, 
and _ sleek atmosphere 
of The Food Market un- 
doubtedly raises its fare 
to the next level. 

The Food Market, 
which opened in June, is 
unique in both food and 
feel from most other res- 
taurants on the Avenue. 

Perhaps the restaurant 
attracts a slightly dif- 
ferent crowd than other 
Hampden joints because 
of its daring culinary ap- 
proaches to comfort food. 

Upon walking into The 
Food Market, we com- 
pletely forgot we were in 
Hampden. 

The huge crowd, so- 
phisticated décor and 
bustling waiters made the 
restaurant feel as though 
it were picked right out 
of Baltimore’s busy Inner 
Harbor and placed in the 
quieter Hampden area. 

Characterized by a 
large room with high ceil- 
ings, the Market’s indoor 
space can be fairly noisy 
(depending on the crowd). 

However, as New York- 
ers, we are quite accus- 
tomed to speaking over 
a loud restaurant crowd, 
and the noise was not an 
issue during our dining 
experience. anise 

‘Instead, we viewed the 
crowd as a familiar and 
encouraging display, and 
we eagerly sat down at 
our table. 

Instead of the typical 
“appetizer” and “entrée” 
meal options, The Food 
Market’s menu offers four 
different portion § sizes: 
“little”, “small”, “big” and 
“in between.” 

Never in the entirety of 
our restaurant-reviewing 
careers have we come 
across a restaurant that 
acknowledges the fact 
that eaters can consume 
different amounts of 
the same dish. So, Chef 
Gauss, WE THANK YOU! 

Though we very much 
admired and appreciated 
the new serving-size ap- 
proach, it did not help our 
infamously indecisive or- 
dering habits. 

After perusing the 
menu for half an hour and 
finding ourselves still un- 
decided, we saught guid- 
ance from our waitress, 
Nicole. Without hesita- 


HIP HOP 


el carners high praise 


ear AskMani, 
I used to be a 
Christian but | 
think I have be- 
come an atheist. I still want 


| to go church but I don’t 
| know what to do. Sincerely, 


Losing Faith 

Dear Losing Faith, I 
think you should consult 
your Pastor. He or she can 


Religion, relationships, 
and post-Hopkins plans 


(Applied Math) that I dis- 
like and I’m not sure what 
to do. Sincerely, Unapplied 
Math. 

Dear Unapplied Math, 
Have you talked to your 
department advisor about 
this? Perhaps your advi- 
sor can help you use your 
major in a way that is 
more suitable to your in- 


| guide terests. 
| | you and ° 
| Se Rh AskMani * Keg’ 
| with the ani, re- 
f i i Il t 
root of Advice Columnist 3, st 
| sue. but I haven't 
gotten one 


J 


tion, she recommended 
the Griddled Lamb Por- 
terhouses with espresso, 
pecan, apricots and li- 
moncello. 

We trusted her judge- 
ment and ordered the em- 
bellished Griddled Lamb 
along with Risotto Crust- 
ed Mozzarella in tomato 


bination. 

Our mouths were left 
watering after the first 
round of food, and we 
waited for the upcoming 
entrees with sky-high ex- 
pectations. 

Although we typically 
try to avoid corny analo- 
gies, our faces can be de- 


sauce, a scribed 
Chopped . only like 
ssind GeorginaRupp ?i>;< 
Waiogt eS ee of  chil- 
cream Delicious Dishing: rn, 2 
brussel m a Ss 
sprouts, The PhenomeNOMS mornin 
b t he 

evestzse as the 
mac nut Chilean 
crumble and cranberry Sea Bass approached our 
dressing. table. All self-discipline 

For our entrées we vanished after the first 


chose another of Nicole’s 
suggestions: Chilean Sea 
Bass with spinach and 
grains and Truffle Par- 


-mesan Fries. The lamb 
chops and mozzarella 


held true to their “little” 
size and provided a per- 
fect preview to the rest 
of our delicious dinner. 
The four bite-sized lamb 
chops were packed with 
flavor; the espresso rub 
enhanced the taste of the 
lamb chop while the apri- 
cot supplied an unexpect- 
ed but welcomed sweet- 
ness. 

The Risotto Crusted 
Mozzarella was a very so- 
phisticated take on every- 
one’s favorite mozzarella 
stick. The crunchy risot- 
to contrasted the warm, 
melting mozzarella cen- 
ter, leaving us fighting for 
the last bite. The Chopped 
Salad was a slightly big- 
ger portion and turned 
out to be sweeter than we 
originally anticipated, but 
it definitely did not disap- 
point. 

Each ingredient was 
so individually tasty that, 
when joined, the salad 
naturally became a.dan- 
gerously delectable com- 


course, and we dove in 
forks in hand. 

The Chilean Sea Bass 
practically melted under 


the touch of our utensils. — 


The fish was generously 
seasoned, making the 
mild flavor of the grains 
and spinach impeccable. 

Needless to say, the 
tender fish and bed of 
sautéed spinach and 
grains quickly disap- 
peared. When the need to 
come up for air arose, we 
breaked with the Truffle 
Parmesan Fries, which 
were nothing short of ad- 
dicting. 

Once there was noth- 
ing left on our plates, 
we gratefully and excit- 
edly accepted the dessert 
menu. : 

Three dishes con- 
cluded the evening: 
Milk Chocolate Pot du 
Créme with pretzels and 
whipped cream, Heath 
Bar Bread Pudding with 
condensed milk  cara- 
mel and whipped cream, 
along with “Pretend It’s 
Your Birthday” chadvel 
ice cream cake, topped 
with raspberry syrup and 
a candle. 

All were extremely sat- 


: % COURTESY OF LJV VIA FLICKR 
Hampden Food Market offers a diverse range of delicious delectables like the gourmet dish featured above. 


isfying, but the signature 
Heath Bar Bread Pudding 
was our decided favorite. 

On another visit to The 
Food Market, we decided 
to share and test a larger 
number of dishes to maxi- 
mize the amount of menu 
items tasted. 

We loved everything 
from pretzels with rich 
Beer Cheese fondue, to the 
Duck Confit potato skins, 
to (our favorite) Pork Bel- 
ly. A single mouthful of 
the Pork Belly melts on 
your tongue and explodes 
with flavor. 

Part of the fun in vis- 
iting The Food Market 
is the constantly chang- 


ing menu, for there are | 


always new dishes with 
unexpected 
and flavor combinations. 


Though we recommend | 


making reservations on 


weekends, you can enjoy | 


the bar’s creative cock- 
tails if you visit spontane- 
ously and have to wait for 
a table. 

After both visits, we 
left The Food Market ex- 
tremely pleased with the 
exceedingly delicious 
food and great service. 
Before visiting the well- 
reviewed Market, we al- 
most expected the waiters 
to be the “professional yet 
distant” type. 

Instead, we were greet- 
ed by friendly smiles, 
honest opinions and fun 
personalities that hopped 
from table to table. The 
positive attitude of each 
member of the wait staff 
gave The Food Market a 
casual yet sophisticated 
feel. 

The amiable servers 
combined with delicious 
meals makes The Food 
Market a spot we return 
to time and again. 

Take the time to enjoy a 
meal at The Food Market 
before Restaurant Week 
ends! 


Being Canadian in the US: A Candid Review 


o you drive 

on the same 

side of the 

road in Cana- 

da? Is there a 
time change? Do you have 
a pet beaver? Do you live 
in an igloo? Do you have a 
polar bear? Isn’t it always 
snowing in Canada? Do 
you play hockey? 

Yl stop there, but let 
there be no mistake, I have 
faced hundreds of similarly 
ridiculous questions dur- 
ing my time in the United 
States. 

I never realized how 
one-sided our relationship 
is. Most Canadians know 
the answers to basic ques- 
tions concerning the United 
States. 

The same, sadly, is not 


true of Americans. The 


vast majority of United 
States citizens cannot an- 
swer even the simplest of 
questions about Canada, or 


come up with far-off, incor- 


rect impressions. — 


Some Americans argue 
that this disparity is be- 
cause the United States is 
more important than Can- 
ada. 

I won't begin to describe 
how condescending some 
of my American aquain- 
tances have been about the 


People that I have known 
for months will suddenly 
notice and comment on my 
very apparent accent when 
they find out where I’m 
from. 

All at once, it becomes 
apparent that I say “about” 
strangely. 


country I - It is clear 
live in. - that people 

While, Ellen Brait —tegin "ico 
in the | . ‘ i f d 
in the tere’ Lifestyle Columnist pointing out 
of things, our speech 
the United differences. 


States truly is more impor- 
tant than Canada, shouldn’t 
a powerhouse like the US 
know about the country it 
shares a border with? 

Only a country as ar- 
rogant as the United States 
could know so little about a 
country that is literally con- 
nected to it. 

Another interesting oc- 
currence during my time 
in the US is the general 
reaction of friends to the 
fact that I’m Canadian. 


- They reassure me that they 


observed my “accent” all 
along; they just didn’t say 
anything until now. This 
reoccurring story, as plau- 
sible as it seems, gets a lit- 
tle old after the tenth time 
you've heard it. 

Now, based on my prior 
commentary, it may seem 
like I hate Americans and 
their country. However, 
this assumption is entirely 
false. | have loved study- 
ing and living in the United 


States. 

I came specifically be- 
cause I believe that the uni- 
versities here offer a better 
education in what I hope to 
pursue. I’m just not a huge 
fan of people’s reaction to 
my nationality. 

I will never hear the end 
of it if I bash Americns, but 
I'll note that Americans 
tend to be the overtly pa- 
triotic type. We get it; you 
love your country -enough 
already! 

Additionally, Americans 
see no problem in endless- 
ly mocking my country. I 
wouldn’t mind the jokes as 
much, so long as they were 
more original. I seriously 
cannot take hearing some- 
one incorrectly tack “eh” 
onto the end of a random 
sentence one more time. 

There's a proper time 
and place, people. If you 
can’t use the word you're 
mocking me with correctly, 
then please, for both of our 
sakes, don’t use it at all. 


ingredient | 


Dear AskMani, How do 
I get my boyfriend to re- 
spect me? Sincerely, Mis- 


| sTreated 


Dear MissTreated, Start 
by respecting yourself, 
and let him know what 
your expectations are. If 
he doesn’t want to meet 
them then you should re- 
think being in the rela- 
tionship. 


Dear AskMani, I’m a 
senior and I feel like I’ve 
wasted the last four years 
of my life. I picked a major 


_siasts, however few of us. 


ae 


Josh!” 


student to commit to such a dreadful yet essen 
What would we do without his morning cheers?” 


Want to give a shout out 
to your special someone? 


Submit to. 


 HopLove 
Anonymous 


Send all professions of romantic or 
platonic love to 
hiphop@jhunewsletter.com. 


The most hearfelt and creative 
affirmations will be published in the 
next column. 


yet and I don’t know what 
I'm doing wrong. Sincere- 
ly, Longing for Love 

Dear Longing For 
Love, The fact that you 
REALLY want a boyfriend 
may be part of the issue. 
If guys can tell that you’re 
desperate, they will use 
you or won't even consid- 
er you. Focus your atten- 
tion on something more 
productive. Take care of 
yourself inside and out 
and it won’t be long be- 
fore someone takes an in- 
terest in you. 


Pilot: HopLove Anonymous 


ot a secret crush in Chem class? Want to 
shout-out to your best bud down the hall? 
We at The News-Letter want to help you 
to officiate your anonymous veneration. 
The most creative and heart-felt affirma- 
tions will be published in our newest column, HopLove 
Anonymous. Submit your declarations of admiration to 
hiphop@jhunewsletter.com. Let the arrows fly! 


“Mr. Arthur at the Rec Center desk deserves a special 
shoutout. Everyday, without fail, he’s there bright and 
early at 6 a.m. (meaning he must have to leave his home 
around 5 a.m.!) to meet and greet the exercise enthu- 


‘d never finda 
ier en ae 


-AvidAthlete 


“Matt Mercede is one of the most wonderful people I 
know at Hopkins. He can effortlessly bring immense joy 
and positivity into the lives of people around him. His 
simplicity, innocence, and kindness are endearing quali- 
ties that will undoubtedly take him very far in life. Matt, 
lam sure all your friends love you as much if not more 
than you love the FFC and chinchillas. I hope you have a 
most wonderful semester ahead and continue to spread 
happiness to many others around you.” 


-NotOneOfYourResidents 


“Josh Scaralia, I freaking love you. Hahaha yeah you 
know who this is. Anonymous my butt. I hope you find 
this embarrassing but you probably won't since you are 
super cool. Thank you for always being there for me, 
having the same sense of humor as me (that’s rare, that 
is), and just being an all around amazing guy. I would 
say that the world needs more of you but in reality, I 
think that would just be super confusing. I love you, 


-Discipline 
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Editorial 


Summit draws attention to problem 


On Jan. 14 and 15, Hopkins host- 
ed the Summit on Reducing Gun 
Violence in America. The Summit's 
450 participants included New York 
Mayor and Hopkins alumnus Mi- 
chael Bloomberg, Maryland Gover- 
nor Martin O’Malley and Hopkins 
President Ron Daniels. Each pre- 
sented research findings and a set of 
policy recommendations to curb gun 
violence. The Summit's final propos- 
als include establishing a universal 
background check system, institut- 
ing federal restrictions of gun pur- 
chases for the mentally ill, banning 
the sale of assault weapons and high 
capacity magazines and providing 
funds to research organizations to 
better understand the causes of and 
solutions to gun violence. 

This page enthusiastically sup- 
ports the Summit on Reducing Gun 
Violence and commends the Univer- 
sity for hosting it. 

The shooting at Sandy Hook 
shocked the conscience of the na- 
tion. The thought of young children 
and helpless teachers gunned down 
led many to call for change. To pre- 
vent another Sandy Hook, a major- 
ity of Americans reported that they 
support more firearm regulations. 
But as history suggests, public sup- 
port for such legislative action often 
diminishes when time wears on and 
the disturbing images subside. To 
this end, jit is vital that we continue 
to press for reform and keep up the 
national dialogue. The summit has 
done just this. By bringing togeth- 

er the nation’s leading experts on 
guns and mental health, along with 
prominent elected officials, Hopkins 
has kept the memory of Sandy Hook 


alive and has sustained the pressure 
for reform. 

Furthermore, Hopkins has the 
unique capability to actually enact 
effective gun control legislation. As 
the nation’s leading research institu- 
tion, Hopkins can provide elected 
officials and the public with clear 
and concise data on the importance 
of gun control and the dangers of 
unregulated firearms. Since much 
of the existing information on gun 
control is often contradictory and 
inconclusive, Hopkins’s work will 
be particularly effective. As the Uni- 
versity’s motto suggests, exposing 
the public and elected officials to the 
truths of firearms will contribute to 
the effort of enacting strong and last- 
ing legislation. 

But the summit is not only impor- 
tant to the nation. It is also impor- 
tant to Hopkins and Baltimore. Gun 
violence is not something that just 
happens in elementary schools or 
in shopping malls. The mass shoot- 
ings that grab the nation’s attention 
are only the tip of the iceberg. Doz- 
ens more die in Baltimore every year 
than died at Columbine and Sandy 


-Hook combined. There were 217 ho- 


micides in Baltimore last year, most 
of them gun-related. In a merely self- 
interested sense, the University suf- 
fers when Baltimore suffers. A more 
dangerous city not only takes the 
lives of innocent Americans, but it 
also affects the reputation and rating 
of the University. Increased violence 
gives pause to students contemplat- 
ing spending four years in Baltimore. 
Reducing such violence will not only 
help the nation, it will help Hopkins 
and the City of Baltimore. 


Anne Faber 


~The News-Letter remembers Steven Muller, the 
— 10th presents of the Ue ye 
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By BAYLY WINDER 


f all the regions 

of the world, the 

Middle f ast has the 

unfortunate honor 

of being the most 
comfortable with violence. Since 
World War II and the slow and 
painful withdrawal of European 
colonialism, the people of the 
Middle East have experienced vi- 
olence in seem- 
ingly limitless 
forms. 

The Algerian 
War of 
pendence from 
France in the 
1950s and 1960s, 


Inde- 


for instance, 
was marked 
by the Nation- 
al Liberation 


Front’s guerrilla 
warfare and the 
French Army’s 
brutal _repres- 
sion. The Leba- 
nese Civil War, 


which lasted 
from 1975 to 
1990, demon- 


strated the in- 
tensity of sec- 
tarian conflict 
and the impact 
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Constant conflict: The normalization of violence in the Middle East 


inconceivable hostility, there are 
no signs that the most agonizing 
fight in the neighborhood w ill 
come to a close anytime soon. 
lhe Arab Spring, which began in 
December of 2010, has of course 
resulted in a spike in the region- 
al death toll. 


The international media’s 
treatment of death and de- 
struction in the Middle East 


today is evidence of just how 


of intervention 
by both regional 
and internation- 
al players. The negative ramifica- 
tions of the 2003 American-led 
invasion of Iraq can still be felt 
to this day. The cliché of terror- 
ism on both sides of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict is painfully well- 
developed. After decades of 


sad truth is that few people are 
surprised when such incidents 
occur, and the loss of a typi- 
cal Arab life rarely qualifies as 
front page news. 

One of the results of such 
frequent armed conflict is the 
strength of Middle Eastern mili- 
taries. As such, the line between 
political and military leaders is 
often obscure. This is the case 
not only in the many Arab dic- 


| ee . 


institution. It was, after all, the 
head of the army who recently 
warned of “state collapse,” 
the head of state. 

[he fixation of Middle East- 
ern governments on military 
strength has been extremely 
costly. In the ranking of coun- 
tries by military expenditure as 
a percentage of GDP, the seven 
top spots are all from the re- 


not 


gion. The top three Oman, 
: , Qatar and 
| : Saudi Ara- 
: bia — are in 
the double- 

digits. By 

contrast, the 


American 
figure is only 
around 4 per- 
cent, 

AOREer I Ss 
deals, espe- 
cially in the 
Gulf Coopera- 


tion Council 
(GCC), are 
reaching as- 


tronomical 
numbers. In 


2010, Saudi 
Arabia made 
an unprec- 


edented pur- 
chase of $60 


commonplace it is. While news 
about the Syrian Civil War is 
fairly easy to track down, find- 
ing out about a suicide attack 
in southern Yemen or an ex- 
change of fire in Iraq often re- 
quires thorough research. The 


tatorships, but also in the largely 
democratic countries such as 
Turkey and Israel. 

As Egypt emerges from a rev- 
olution, President Mohammed 
Morsi is still dealing with a vo- 
cal and well-entrenched military 


COURTESY OF FLICKR.COM/SYRIAFREEDOM 
Members of the Free Syrian Army commandeer a tank from government forces in the western city of Al-Qusayr in March 2012. 


billion from 
the United 
States. This 


seems partic- 
ularly perplexing in the case of 
the oil-rich GCC members who 
are firmly under the protection 
of the Americans. 
In October of last year, the 
Lebanese government respond- 
ed angrily to the depiction of 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Beirut in the popular television 
show Homeland. The scenes, 
which were actually filmed in 
Israel, portrayed downtown 
Beirut as a roaming ground for 
militias. Regardless of how in- 
accurate that representation is, 
it points to a dually tragic reali- 
ty. In the mainstream American 
media, the Middle East appears 
to be a monolithic and chaotic 
disaster zone. Molotov cock- 
tails, suicide bombers and reli- 
gious extremism are the norm. 
While that is a gross generaliza- 
tion and on the whole unfair, 
those types of violent acts do 
occur with distressing regular- 
ity. 

It is unfortunate how bloody 
American stereotypes about 
the Middle East are, but little 
is being done in the region to 
counteract this characterization. 
Diplomatic efforts continue to 
fall short, and both the govern- 
ments and the people continue 
to rely on violence to solve dis- 
putes. In today’s most graphic 
example, United Nations Envoy 
to Syria Lakhdar Brahimi issues 
statement after statement about 
the horror on the ground while 
President Bashar al-Assad or- 
ders massacre after massacre. 
One can only hope that when 
the Arab Spring concludes, a 
new generation of Middle East- 
erners will have a chance at last- 
ing peace. 


Bayly Winder is a junior Political 
Science major from Princeton, N.J. 
He is the Middle East columnist for 
The News-Letter. 


Doping threatens the future of cycling | 


By JAMES CAMERON 
he Lance Armstrong 
saga seems to be fi- 
nally drawing to a 
close. After months 
of equivocating, the 

former cyclist’s deception has 
finally been ex- 
posed. In a sport 
plagued by dop- 
ing, Armstrong was 
simply the best — at 
doping. In a world 
of cheaters he was 
king. 

This realiza- 
tion has led many 
people to question 
if doping is actu- 
ally cheating. Does 
it grant an unfair 
advantage or does 
it simply level the 
playing field? I'll 
argue that doping 
is indeed cheating 
and considering it 
to be anything else 
sends a dangerous 
message to the ath- 
letes of the-future. 

As children, pro- 
fessional _ athletes 
learn the same les- 
sons as the rest of 
us: Cheating is bad, 
cheating is some- 
thing that is never 
justifiable and if 
you know some- 
one who is cheat- 
ing you should 
say something. Yet 
these lessons seem 
to be forgotten by 
professional ath- 
letes. Those who are 
caught cheating fre- 
quently claim that 
“everyone else was 
doing it, and in order 
to stay competitive I 
had to as well.” 
"Like a herd of animals, these 
athletes simply follow in the 


footsteps of cheaters, blaming 


their poor decisions on what is 
basically peer pressure. What 
they seem to have forgotten 1s 
breaking the rules is always 
cheating, regardless of whether 
other competitors are doing it or 
not. 

It has become apparent that 
the entire U.S. Postal Service 
Team was engaged in dop- 
ing, all under the leadership of 


- 


threatened teammates into joi 


Armstrong, who bullied and 


ing his doping program. Each 
member of that team knew what 
they were doing was against 
the rules, and the only reason 
they were doing it was to gain 
an unfair advantage over their 


COURTESY OF ODDNE RASMUSSEN VIA FLICKR 
Armstrong admitted to using performance-enhancing drugs in a recent interview. 


competitors. Doping is always 


cheating and there can be no - 


justification for it. 

Doping by Armstrong and 
other professional athletes did 
more than just end their respec- 
tive careers; it also damaged the 
future of their sports. By cheat- 
ing, athletes tarnish the accom- 
plishments that made them so 
incredible. 

Armstrong was an undisput- 
ed juggernaut of cycling, win- 
ning title after title. Now that 


_his cheating has been exposed, 
7s been. exposed, . 


stripped away, their validity de- 
stroyed by the drugs he took. 

For anyone who loves the 
sport of cycling, this is a huge 
disappointment. An icon of 
the sport, a man who stood for | 
perseverance and 
toughness, was re- 
vealed to be noth- 
ing more than a 
fraud. Cyclists who 
looked up to Arm- | 
strong as youths 
now have to come 
to grips with the 


fact a supposed 
champion is noth- 
ing of the sort. 


Rather than serve 
as a role model, 
Armstrong has de- 
stroyed the faith 
. that riders have put 
into the sport. 

The responsibil- 
ity for changing 
the doping  cul- 
ture rests with two 
groups. The ath- 
letes themselves 
must take the pri- 
mary role. They 
have allowed dop- 
ing, simply turn- 
ing a blind eye to 
its presence at best, 


and demanding 
doping from team- 
mates at worst. 


There must be pres- 
sure from within 
their own _ elite 
ranks to change 
this reality. 

Of course, pres- 
sure must come 
from the outside 
as well. Cycling 
leagues and anti- 
doping  organiza- 
tions _ must fulfill 
their duties with 
greater consistency, punishing 
— and if necessary, banning — 
athletes from their sport. 

These measures are in the 
best interests of both groups, 
because allowing the doping 
culture to continue will bring 
nothing but harm to cycling. 


James Cameron is a freshman Inter- 


‘ 


though, those wins have been | 


national Studies major from Boston, 
Mass. 


Kaushik Rao 


Cameron's course cause 
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economic uncertainty 


he European Union 

is teetering on sur- 

vival as the member. 

nations decide the 

fates of their fellow 
debt-ridden countries. Another 
blow to the unsteady Union 
came from Prime Minister Da- 
vid Cameron’s government in 
the U.K. 

Last week, Cameron gave a 
speech in which he indicated 
that his government would be 
ambivalent to the prospects of 
Britain remaining a member of 
the E.U. This was largely done 
as a political move to please the 
British public, which is unhappy 
with the state of the E.U. and 
would rather opt out of the dys- 
functional economic agreements 
that are reached every couple of 
months. 

Granted, turmoil in Greece, 
Spain, France and Poland would 
give any nation pause before en- 
tering into an economic union 
with these countries. Since the 
Labour Party is currently ahead 
of the Tories in the polls, it was 
almost necessary for Cameron to 
appease the public with a nega- 
tive stance on the E.U. 

More specifically, Cameron 
acknowledged that Britain 
would lose economic benefits 
with its largest trading partner 
if it were to withdraw its mem- 
bership, but he also claimed 
that he would prefer for the 
E.U. to be a looser union of 
countries with less regulation. 
He subsequently stated that 
Britain could have it either way 
when it comes to membership 
in the Union. He proclaimed 
that if his party were to win 
the next elections, he would 
create a revised membership 
status for Britain in the E.U. 
This would then-be put up for 
a vote in a 2017 or 2018 referen- 
dum which would then deter- 
mine whether Britain actually 
removes itself from the Union 
of which it has been a member 
since 1973. 

Again, this stance by Cam- 
eron has provided him with 
much needed political support 
and a boost in the polls. But the 


long-term consequences are go- 
ing to be much more drastic. 
This stance creates five years of 
uncertainty in Britain’s foreign 
markets. Therefore, willing in- 
vestors are now less likely to 
invest money in the E.U. and 
the United Kingdom. Britain’s 
economy is already sluggish 
and this announcement will 
only further cloud the ability 
for the economy in Europe to 
recover. 

The bottom line is that this 
referendum may or may not 
happen. If the referendum does 
not happen, then Cameron will 
have unnecessarily caused five 
years of economic downturn 
which could have been used for 
economic recovery. With the up- 
coming elections in Germany 
and Italy, it may not even matter 
whether Britain remains a part of 
the E.U. 

And if Cameron wants to af- 
fect change in the E.U., he would 
be better off doing it as a mem- 
ber of the Union rather than an 
outsider who voluntarily left 
the compact. His current tactics 
will only cause further prob- 
lems for the European economy 
and won't do anything to alle- 
viate the sluggish economies of 
Europe. 

The ambivalence shown by 
the British government was 
just another disappointing ac- 
tion taken by European govern- 
ments, which should be entirely 
focused on regaining solvency 
and lowering borrowing rates. 
If Cameron was trying to cre- 
ate more political or economic 
stability with this announce- 
ment, he ended up doing the op- 
posite. The world economy does 
not need any more self-inflicted 
wounds from austerity move- 
ments. The only proper course 
of action at this point is to con- 


_ tinue to support investment and 


economic growth in Europe. 


Kaushik Rao is a sophomore Political 
Science and Economics double major 
from Yorba Linda, Calif. He is a staff 
writer for The News-Letter. 
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moat ADVERTISEMENT 


9.87 GPA. 


1563 SAT SCORES. 
FUTURE RHODES SCHOLAR. 


THICK AS A BRICK WHEN IT COMES TO CROSSING THE STREET. 


You're smart, and you've got the class schedule to prove it. Engineering Thermodynamics, Riemannian Geometry 
and Advanced Portuguese are no match for you. Then why is it hard to remember to be alert when crossing the 
street? Odds are the guy driving the SUV barreling toward you is no rocket scientist. So you've got to be street 
smart, as well as book smart. | 


Be A Road Scholar. , 
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- Science & Technology + Sports 


Robotic arm reaches 
toward success 


ay be : deadlier | 


than you Chink 


By 
-t Janson’ 
/  Trieu 


See Science 
Pages B7/-B9 


a 


NG 


ince I haven't 

written a_ col- 

umn in about a 

month, I feel a 

tad bit rusty, but 
what the heck? I'll give 
it a go as if I were a sea- 
soned vet. 

I didn’t do Intersession 
like some people as I pre- 
fer to keep my long breaks 
long, but I do have a 
handful of stories to share 
about all my goings-on 
and mishaps during the 
break. 

To start 
it all off, 
let’s be- 
gin with 
the  glori- 
ous tale of 
Christmas shopping ... on 
the 23rd of December. 

Let me place this here 
as a warning to everyone 
out there: do try to get 
your shopping done rela- 
tively early. 

You may be thinking, 
“whatever, I live for the 
thrill of it all!” 

One, that’s sad. Two, 
no. Just no. 

I am the unfortunate 
person who could have 
been sitting by the fire 


esica Dawson 
Cheeky Weekend 


sipping my hot chocolate 
while Hell froze over out- 
side. 

Haha, nope! 

I was driving through 
huge layers of snow try- 
ing to make my way to the 
mall to buy gifts for my 
whole family. Not only 
did snow act as a barrier 
but the massive amount of 
people at the mall made it 
an uncomfortable experi- 
ence. 

Honestly, when you 
have to 
carry a ri- 
diculous 
amount 
of bags on 
your arms 
and you're 
cramped in an elevator 
(mainly the back corner 
where nobody would no- 
tice if you died) and the 
amount of body heat gen- 
erated could keep a light 
bulb on for a few days, the 
whole experience proves 
itself to be rather unpleas- 
ant. 

Use my idiotic mis- 
take as a warning: don’t 
Christmas shop late! 

The rest of my vaca- 
tion, honestly, was a bit of 
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a whir: from a New Years 
spent asking myself why 
Dick Clarke had to die, 
to my last drawn-out day 
home. 

My vacation started off 
with a bang, because how 
can we not describe late 
Christmas shopping any 
other way? And it ended 
with a lingering whimper. 


My flight to Baltimore | 


was scheduled to leave 
around 7:40 p.m. and ar- 
rive at 9:20 p.m. 

Nope, not even close. 

Michigan, being Michi- 
gan, decided to host a 
snowstorm that caused 
my plane to arrive late 
and covered in snow. 
How does an airport rem- 
edy that, you ask? 

Simple, they hose it 
down for a cumulative 
time of two hours with 
some strange liquid 
three times. 

Suffice to say, I didn’t 
arrive in Baltimore at 9:20 
p.m 


Pile 


COURTESY OF HOWARD WALFISH VIA FLICKR 


Snow storms this winter made flying over break difficult. Here the wings of a plane are getting de-iced. 


Well, I hope everyone’s | 
first few days were as | 
swift and merciful as an | 
execution and that you’re 
all able to trudge along 
until Friday. 
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COURTESY OF PETIT LOUIS BISTRO VIA FACEBOOK 
Petit Louis Bistro is one of the many places where you can get a fixed price meal during Restaurant Week. 


Experience B’more’s Restaurant Week 


By ALEXA KWIATKOSKI 
Your Weekend Editor 


Baltimore has a lot of 


| great restaurants. Unfortu- 


nately, many of these don’t 
fit in the average college 
student's budget. 

But every winter there 
is a magical time they call 
Restaurant Week. 

This is when you can 
get a 3 course dinner for 
a reasonable (albeit not 
cheap) fixed price. 

At first, your reaction is, 


|| “big deal,” but think about 


it for a moment. 
Restaurant week means 
that those extremely eX- 
pensive restaurants you 
could never afford are sud- 
denly an actual possibility 


| for a Saturday night din- 


ner. 

Take, for example, The 
Capital Grille. My mom 
and I went to this extreme- 
ly nice, extremely tasty 
Steakhouse over winter 
break. Our meal for two 
cost upwards of $130. 

Thankfully, Mom was 
paying. 

But for Restaurant 
Week, you can go to the 
Capital Grille in the In- 
ner Harbor and get a full 3 


course meal for $30.13. 

| highly recommend it. 
For those who don’t like 
steak, there are plenty of 
other delicious options. 

I also suggest checking 
out Marie Louise Bistro 
in Mt. Vernon. While this 
place isn’t as expensive as 
The Capital Grille, a fixed 
price meal here certainly 
won't be a waste. 

This cute, fancy restau- 
rant specializes in Creole- 
inspired French cuisine. 
Their brunch is especially 
good. 

You could also get a $30 
dinner at Petit Louis Bistro 
near Roland Park. This is a 
very nice little restaurant 
with great French cuisine. 
Usually very pricey, Res- 
taurant Week makes Petit 
Louis a more affordable 
option. 

Another recommenda- 
tion I’d like to make is for 
the B&O Brasserie in the 
Monacco Hotel Baltimore. 
Located in the city’s former 
Railroad Headquarters, 
this restaurant specializes 
in hearty American cui- 
sine. Dishes are often made 
with local Baltimore ingre- 
dients. 

And if you have time, 


I suggest taking a walk 
around the hotel lobby. It’s 
a beautiful old building, 
and the marble staircase is 
particularly impressive. 

Also, if you don’t feel 
like going far for dinner, 
there’s the obvious choice 
of Gertrude’s for a Restau- 
rant Week night out. Con- 
veniently located in the 
nearby Baltimore Museum 
of Art, Gertrude’s offers 
a great variety of dishes, 
They are especially known 
for their Maryland crab 
cakes. 

These are just a few op- 
tions to consider. 

For a complete list of 
participating restaurants, 
check out baltimoreres- 
taurantweek.com. This site 
gives you each restaurant's 
neighborhood, special 
prices and the days they 
offer their fixed 3 course 
meal. 

There’s bound to be 
something you'll like. 

Starting a new semester 
is never easy. But Restau- 
rant Week is a bright spot 
on the horizon of this drea- 
ry winter time. 

So take advantage of it, 
and go eat some delicious 
Baltimore food! 


Thursday Jan. 31 


Baltimore 
Restaurant Week 
Lunch & Dinner 


Luckily, the first 
week of classes co- 
incides with Balti- 
more’s Winter Res- 
taurant Week. This 
means that some 
of Baltimore’s best 
restaurants offer 3 
course meals for a 
fixed price of $30.13 
or $20.13. Some of 
them even offer a 


two course lunch 
menu for $15.13. For 
the more  expen- 


sive places, this is 
definitely a bargain! 
So if you're hun- 
gry this weekend, 
make sure to check 
out that nice restau- 
rant you've always 
wanted to try. Event 
runs until Feb. 3. 


The Mountaintop 


7 p.m. 
Centerstage Theater 


Martin Luther 
King Jr. in 1968 is the 
subject of Center- 
stage’s current play, 
The Mountaintop. 


JHU and B’more Happenings 


It tells the story of a 
thought-provoking 
interaction between 
Dr. King and a hotel 
maid. The show runs 
until Feb. 24. Don’t 
miss the Baltimore 
premiere of this ex- 
citing play. 


Beauty and The 
Beast 


7:30 p.m. 
The Hippodrome 


Broadway's Beau- 
ty and the Beast is 
about to end its run 
at the Hippodrome, 
but you have until 
Feb. 3 to catch the 
classic Disney musi- 
cal. 


BALTIMORE.BROADWAY.COM 


i 


Mr. Figaro Goes to 
Broadway - 
7:30 p.m. 

Germano’s Trattoria 


The Figaro Project 
presents an evening 
of Broadway hits, in- 
cluding music from 
Guys and Dolls, Kiss 
Me Kate, A_ Little 
Night Music and oth- 
er Broadway classics. 
The show features a 
talented cast of Pea- 
body alumni. Cover 
is $10. 


-|-Show: The 


Complete Works of 
William Shakespeare 
Abridged 
8 p.m. 
Arellano Theater, 
Levering 
The —Barnstormers 


present this year’s In- 


e| 


tersession Show: The 
Complete Works of 
William Shakespeare 
Abridged. It’s a com- 
edy = summarizing 
the works of Shake- 
speare in 97 minutes, 
so of course it’s go- 
ing to be fun. If you 
miss Friday’s show, 
there’s another Sat- 
urday night, same 
time and place. And 
you can get in with 
your J-card for only 


+é Tohins Hopkins University Baenstoenees present 
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The Amazing 
Spiderman 
8 p.m. 
Gilman 50 


The HOP’s_ Friday 
Night Films starts off 
the semester with 
The Amazing  Spi- 


-derman. Come out 
to Gilman for Marc 


Webb's exciting re- 
boot of the Spider- 
man series. 


Black Poetic License: 
Poetry Slam 


9 p.m. 
Nolan’s 


Hopkins starts off 
Black History month 
with a Poetry Slam 
at Nolan's. This event 
focuses on what it 
means to be Black 
in the 21st century. 
So come out Friday 
night for some poet- 
ry and discussion on 
the topic of “Modern 
Blackness.” 


Saturday Feb. 2 


Chocolate Through 
Time 


2-4 p.m. 
Homewood Museum 


Like chocolate? How 


about history? Come 
to the Homewood 
Museum to see how 
the two intertwine. 


Food historian Joyce 


White will lecture on 
chocolate’s cultural 
relevance, followed 


by an educational 
chocolate-tasting. 


RAMSHEADLIVE.COM 


Grace Potter and 
the Nocturnals 
8 p.m. 
Rams Head Live 


Multi-instrumen- 
talist Grace Potter 
is coming to Rams 
Head Live this Sat- 
urday night with her 
group, Grace Potter 
and the Nocturnals. 
This rock band has 


produced four stu-. 


dio albums, the most 
recent of which is. 
2012's The Lion the 
Beast The Beat. If 
you miss the show 
on Saturday, anoth- 
er is scheduled for 
the night of Feb. 4. 
Both pérformances 
also feature the band 


~Houndmouth. Doors 


open at 7 p.m. 


ee 
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Even good looks didn't. Stand Up Comic in Society is a raging success 
Save Hansel and Gretel By SOPHIA GAUTHIER 


Hip | lop Editor 


The classic children’s tale is retold Ue at ee ae 

of Intersession culled in 

a large crowd despite the 

By FLORENCE LAU fairy tale lovers. cold. Shriver Hall was 

The premise of this | packed full of students 

F movie is that after Han- | ready to hoot and holler 

The past few years sel (Jeremy Renner) and for the stand-up line-up of 

have seen a resurgence in Gretel (Gemma Arterton) | Adam Ruben’s ever-popu- 
Sean pest fairy t tale sto- killed the witch who tried | lar comedy course. 

ries in the media. There to eat them when. they The event showcased 16 

has been a lot of buzz were young, they went on | comics, most of them cou- 

around 5 to become | rageous first-timers to the 


: ? 
the ; ayy 2 ramowus | genre. 
television 


I HANSEL AND || < itech Over the past three 
shows 


h unt - | weeks, students studied the 


to do so GRETEL: ers, going | greats, paid a visit to a D.C. 
MiOR tere W ITCH through | comedy club, and tested ma- 


\rts & Entertainment Editor 


Upon a towns and | terial on one another to pre- 

Time and HUNTERS kj lling | pare for the big eee 

Grimm), i witches for “We had a great class. 

and _ now, Starring: Jeremy a living. Everyone helped each oth- 

movies are Renner, Gemma Howev- | er out, you know?” junior 

catching Arterton, Famke Jans- er, Muriel | Joshua Scaralia, a student 

up to the sen, Pihla Viitala (Famke | from Friday night's line- 

fad as well Director:Tommy Janssen), | up, said w hile describing : 

and rein- Wirkola a “grand the experience. COURTESY OF SOPHIA GAUTHIER 

venting a |] Run Time: 88 min. witch,” is Ruben, who taught the The Stand Up Comedy class delivered a hilarious performance to their fellow Hopkins students on Friday. 

lot of our Rating: R prepar-_ course and is a Hopkins 

favorite Playing at: The ing for a | alumnus, warmed up the Scaralia performed both of which are popular drew Carey (yes, his name 

childhood |] Rotunda d ritual that | audience with a spiel of his next. He rooted his routine pieces of comedic fodder. is Andrew Carey), a tall, 

tales. w ou 1d | own involving the woes of inhisownback-country or- However, he will probably lanky and laidback guy, 
Unfor- m ak e. grad student life and then igins. During hisentertain- be most remembered for who entertained the crowd 

tunately, witches | made appearances through- ing rendition of a studly unexpectedly chugging the in his self-professed nerd- 

those who were expect- impervious to fire, and | out the night as the MC. turkey walking into a trap, entirety of his water bottle dom witha series of online 

ing deep storylines and for that, she requires the Sophomore Grant Lease Scaralia sauntered shame- at the urging of the crowd. chess euphemisms. 

fantastic dialogue from heart of a white witch, for | was first among the stu-  lessly across the stage and Bharadwaj was followed The laughter was roll- 


Hansel and Gretel: Witch which she targets Gretel. dent acts and launched garnered a hearty laugh by senior Jeremy Fama, ing as freshman Noor 
Hunters should definitely Along with another white with a jab at poor name _ and appreciative applause who brought Awkward Khali took the stage and 
not spend their money witch named Mina (Pihla | choices, sharing a hilari- with his ultimate college- Turtle to the mic, poking garnered rapport with his 
on this movie. They will Viitala) and an aspiring | Ous hypothetical anecdote flavored punch line. fun at the infamous lax overseas innocence and en- 
find themselves wishing witch hunter named Ben | involving his own. He Sophomore Kishore Bha-_ bros and the evil under- dearing accent. He packed 
for a refund of both their (Thomas Mann), Hansel | evoked the mythical “Dick radwaj was next to appear, tones of JHU Crush. He his time onstage with con- 
money and the hour anda_ js determined to save her | Wolfe,” used to frighten kicking off his act with a closed by dragging a stub- fusion regarding Ameri- 


half they lost as a result of sister as well as the chil- | small children and made fresh and funny spinon the born mic stand across the can marriage customs and 
this film. The filmisavery dren whom Muriel | the crowd laugh with mul- shortcomings of TSA and stage likearoller backpack. English 
big letdown, especially for See HANSEL, pace BS tiple impersonations. Baltimore’s sketch scene, Up next was junior An- See STAND UP, pace B4 


Baltimore mural exhibit showcases aTtWOrk (teense 


Head Live was chock- Ah latest single, “How Coun- 
shit ow try Feels” Houser has a 


ine 


By VICTOR ALLARD Dreconcertingly timid, 1137 Harford Road, Jes- mer glory Bt ie Meme: boy foots ts little white classic country feel, unlike 
For The News-Letter the exhibit is inspiring sie Unterhalter and Katie rial Stadium as well as dresses swinging their the country-pop that has 
nonetheless. What is this Truhn painted two hands _ the rest of Waverly. Vivid badonka- ' become 

As one steps out of the Baltimore Mural Project? cupping colorful build- football and baseball jer- donks for 4 today’s 
elevator and onto the 27th Made possible by the 1974 ings, lifting them up. seys serve as a reminder Randy Last Week live norm. Sev- 
floor of the World Trade Comprehensive Employ- In between the green, of the sports history that Houser, eral audi- 
Center Baltimore, they ment and Training Act, white and blue buildings, took place blocks away an up and Randy Houser ence mem- 
expect the whole level to this project started in 1985. a flower sprouts, spring- from campus, in the Ori- coming “bers made 


be dedicated to the Un- Since then, local artists all ing up towards the sun. oles’ and Ravens’ previ- country it known 
framed: Baltimore Mural over Baltimore City have The rest of the painting ous ballpark that was music artist. Houser began , that they did not listen to 
Program exhibit ‘adver- painted over 175 murals, consists of a maelstrom of demolished in 2001. Mul- his career as a songwriter, Taylor Swift or Tim Mc- 
tised in the lobby of the thus brightening other- colors, fauna and sprawl- len’s artwork skillfully penning such hits as Tracy Graw, but George Strait and 
building. Instead, one wiseblandorevengloomy ing constructions, set immortalizes our favorite Adkins’ “Honky Tonk Ba- Alan Jackson instead. The 


might walk around the neighborhoods. These against the red sunin the teams’ past exploits.Some donkadonk.” A few years likening of Houser’s mu- 
room fora few minutes be- painters have turned background. It is not en- of the murals are less no- later, he released his first sic to the giants of country 
fore realizing that the “ex- mundane buildings into tirely clear whether the table but most of them _ single, “Anything Goes.” music suggests that he has a 
hibit” consisted of 18 small works of art. Their murals plants are trying to wage are extremely well done. The concert opened with _ bright future ahead of him. 

photographs of murals are aptly described by the war against civilization Youcanspotagoodnum- Jenny Leigh Freeman, a During the show, Hous- 
shyly displayed along two exhibit presentation as and reclaim their rightful ber of them just walking Frederick, Md. native with er incorporated the audi- 
of the inside walls. The “iconic gateways to eclec- land, or are simply surviv- along Charles Street. a burgeoning career in the ence into his music, turn- 
main attraction was clearly _ tic neighborhoods.” They ing among the buildings The Baltimore Murals Nashville country music in- ing his mic to screams of 
the remarkable view, with focus on people’s interac- despite man’s best efforts Project is a commendable dustry. “muddy pair of jeans” and 
little stands describing tions, natural scenes orun- __ to get rid of them. initiative, and the exhibit Even two hours before “Copenhagen ring” during 
some of Baltimore’s his- usual urban settings, and Closer to campus, you showcases the pride of Houser graced the stage, an energetic performance 


tory. The temporary Un- generally send a message can _ spot Gary Mullen’s truly talented artists with the venue was packed and of “Boots On.” Looking 
framed exhibit also had _ of hope, perseverance and_ work at the intersection of a positive impact on their ready tohear Freemansing. down, most concert goers 


to share some of the space optimism. 33rd and Greenmount. As community. She sang a mix of her own had their “boots on” for 
with the permanent 9/11 Among the incongru- colorful as the rest of the The laughable size of songs and covers. Since Randy Houser’s show. Even 
memorial. Others thoughts ous pictures in this assort- murals if not more, this the display could throw not many people knew her during slower tunes, such 
on the matter could not be ment, one struck out as one depicts a Baltimorean one off at first. songs, the crowd went cra- as “Runnin’ Outta Moon- 
garnered, as sadly, no one particularly enthusiastic. landmark of the past. However, the more one zy during her performance light,” his passion for the 
else was present. On the side of a house at It celebrates the for- thinks about it, the more of Little Big Town’s “Little music kept the audience 


sense it seems to make. White Church.” This pop- just as entertained. In fact, 
Much like the mu-_ ular song showed off her he plans to release this song 
rals themselves, hidden powerful voice, and for a_ in March as his next single. 


throughout Baltimore for moment, some of us forgot In between songs, Hous- 
passers-by to pleasantly it was not actually Little Big _ er spoke about life growing 
stumble upon, this re- Town singing. up in Mississippi, and the 
freshing exhibition _ sits Next up was another meaning behind many of 


quietly at the very top of Maryland native, Richie his hits, giving his perfor- 
one of the Inner Harbor’s Fields. He captivated the mance depth. This blend 
dullest-looking towers. crowd with one enthu- of stories, songs and audi- 
There is a certain beauty siastic number after the ence participation created 
to it. next, moving across the an unforgettable concert 
So, while you might stage with the energy experience. Baltimore dug 
not want to go out of your of an eight-year-old boy his show last Friday night. 
way to see this meager who had just chugged If this concert rolls 
collection of pictures, you five Pixy Stix. Towards ‘into town again, go see 
should definitely climb the end of the set list, his it. Not only does Houser 
that tower if you find cover of Trace Adkins’ deliver familiar, country 
yourself with an hour to “Ala-Freakin-Bama” kept radio songs, but the show 
kill around Pratt Street. up the show’s momentum. is also an opportunity to 
And even if street art isn’t Fields’s performance made hear songs by new art- 
your thing, you still get it clear that he is definitely ists. The show is a sneak 
to stare into Baltimore’s a country star to watch. peek of Houser’s surefire 
industrial past from the After his set, he mingled — its to come. Country mu- 
“Top of The World.” May- with the audience, stop- sic fan or not, his music is 
be not enough to war- ping to introduce, himself versatile, upbeat and true, 
rant the title of “Greatest and to patiently pose ee and it offers” something 
City in America,” but it’s pictures. Rams Head’s in- for everyone. It’s s the kind 
worth your time and five timacy makes it the per- of show you ‘could bring, 
dollars. fect venue for artists to a rock. and roll fanatic 
Regardless, next time schmooze their way into to, and the next day, you 
you're riding on the JHMI __ their audience’s hearts. would. catch him listen 
shuttle back from the hos- i r 
pital or Peabody, look up 
from your textbook and try ey 
COURTESY OF VISIT BALTIMORE VIA FACEBOOK to get a glimpse of the tal- up, delivering countless a eh 
Painting, “Many Hands Make Things Grow” by Jessie Unterhalter, is one of many to be found in Baltimore. ent on display in this City. ee Eye ier 
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flow | Met Your 


finish alter nine seasons 


the 
Ii. Gy Wace 
came out 
today 
that How 
| Met Your Mother had been 
given a definite season fi- 


hen 


nale date, there was prob- 
ably no one as thankful as 
Ted Mosby’s children 

After all, wouldn’t you 
be thankful if you’ve been 
listening to the same sto- 
ry go on and on for eight 
years? 


CBS . “of- 
ficially an- 
nounced on 


season nine F(OShOw 


would be the 

final season of the show, 
and my immediate reac- 
tion was one of relief. I’m 
not even one of Ted’s poor 
children, but I fully sympa- 
thize with them, and have 
been ready for HIMYM 
to end for the past two or 
three seasons. 

Not that I have anything 
against HIMYM. In fact, I 
loyally watch every week 
(mostly due to an unwill- 
ingness to just drop a show 
I’ve spent so much time on, 
as well as due to the oc- 
casional five-star episode) 
and have grown attached 
to most of the characters. 

I simply think that every 
show has an expiration date 
if it doesn’t want to grow 
stale and lose the charm 
that had attracted viewers 
in the first place. HIMYM 
has long since passed said 
expiration date. 

Don’t get me wrong. I’m 
not saying that every show 
has the exact same expira- 
tion date. Some shows have 
been going on for thirteen 
or even fourteen seasons, 
and they’re still going 
strong. Go them. 

In general, though, it’s 
just sad when the writ- 
ers of the shows you used 
to love start to run out of 
ideas and therefore resort 
to pulling desperate solu- 


tions out of thin air, just so 
they can produce another 
season that many original 
fans aren’t even going to 
watch anyway. That's when 
we all wish that they’d just 
let the show fade grace- 
fully from existence rather 
than bringing back things 
that no one is interested 
in any more (case in point: 
Ted’s crush on Robin? No 
one really cares about that 
anymore. Actually, no one 
cares about Ted anymore.) 
I am of the 
Lau opinion — that 
this show 
should have 
ended two or 
three seasons 
ago. On a positive note, it 
seems as if the writers have 
been slowly working on 
closing out some storylines 
for a while now. 

Given that the next sea- 
son is to be the last one, | 
am hoping that Ted will 
meet the mother in the 
season finale in May and 
then spend the next season 
getting to know her. If we 
spent eight years build- 
ing up to Ted meeting this 
woman, only to get a mere 
minute with her in the last 
bit of the show’s final epi- 
sode, I would feel extreme- 
ly cheated, and I’m sure 
Ted’s kids would too. 

We want to get to know 
this woman who is appar- 
ently so important that Ted 
spends years and years 
going on about how he fi- 
nally managed to find her. 
We want her to meet the 
gang, we want to find out 
the others’ impressions 
and opinions of her, and 
we want to see Ted stop his 
obsession over finding the 
perfect woman. 

After eight years, we are 
finally ready to meet the 
mother, and with all this 
buildup, she had better be 
pretty incredible. 

Don’t her poor children 
deserve that, after all these 
years? 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


By ELSHEBA ABRAHAM 
Stall Writer 


It may be already three 
seasons in, but the craze 
about the British TV show 
Downton Abbey (note that 
it’s not Down-town) is only 


growing in the United 
States. 

Why it is such a hit 
among college students 
may not initially make 


much sense. It’s not about 
gossip-worthy teenage 
drama, does not have scan- 
dalous sex scenes and does 
not even have people blow- 
ing up in every other epi- 
sode. 

In fact, the plot is pretty 


| simple. The show is set in 
| the Downton Abbey estate 
| in the 1920s, and features 


the prestigious Crawley 
family who live there and 


| all their interactions with 


each other. 

However, there is more 
to this PBS “instant classic” 
than meets the eye. This 


| show has its way of charm- 


ing the viewers and caus- 
ing them to wish that they 
made as fantastic a couple 
as Lord Matthew Crawley 
(played by Dan Stevens) 


| and Lady Mary Crawley 


(Michelle Dockery) do. 
Downton Abbey is nev- 


| er far away from drama. 


The series begins with the 
Titanic tragedy stealing 
Downton’s next heir and 
consequently turning all 
eyes on Matthew Crawley, 
a middle-class lawyer. 

As the show progresses, 
the audience learns to love 
Matthew, who, with his 
logic and honesty, brings 
new life and perspective 
into the family, whether 
the other old-fashioned 
Crawleys initially accept 
it or not. The love-hate re- 
lationship between Mat- 
thew and Mary (the eldest 
daughter in the Crawley 
family) is currently one of 
the most perfect relation- 
ships on TV; their subtle 


| wit and quick banter com- 
| plement 


each other 
tremely well. 


Cx= 


However, it is not just 
the Crawley family that 
makes the show so com- 
pelling. The servants play 
a role just as important as 
their employers. 


expect, like (spoiler alert!) 
when Sibyl died in child- 
birth. In essence, the writ- 
ers are taking the viewers 
on an unpredictable jour- 
ney, and this keeps viewers 


wt 


14 
Ce 


vag 3” £8 


COURTESY OF FANPOP.COM 


Downton Abbey is full of drama that keeps viewers interested. 


From a secretly gay foot- 
man to one-sided romantic 
relationships, the servants 
have their own share of 
problems and secrets. 

One of the most pain- 
ful relationships to watch 
on the show is between 
ladies-maid Anna (Joanne 
Froggart) and former va- 
let Bates (Brendan Coyle). 
They encounter one obsta- 
cle after another, including 
Bates being thrown into 
jail when he was wrongly 
accused of murdering his 


meters’ Sixteen Hop students 


coming out of prison and | 


showcase their humor 


mate then framed him for 
possession of drugs, so 
Bates will probably not be 


reuniting with Anna any- 
time soon, no matter how 
badly the viewers want it. 
One cunning way this 
show lures in people is 
through seemingly giving 
into what the viewers want 
(like finally getting Mat- 
thew and Mary together 
after three seasons, as well 
as making the impossible 
possible with the marriage 
of Lady Sibyl Crawley and 
the chauffeur Branson), 
and then doing exactly the 
opposite of what viewers 


TedX visits Baltimore with a “Rewired” theme 


By BRIDGET HARKNESS 
For The News-Letter 


Have you met TED? 

Not Ted Mosby the Ar- 
chitect — no, this TED (all 
capital letters) is quite dif- 
ferent from the Ted on the 
CBS show How I Met Your 
Mother. 

Even though TED, 
much like Ted Mosby, is 
extremely entertaining, 
and has been providing 
a growing audience with 
insight for much of the 
last decade, TED (which 
is actually an acronym 
for Technology, Entertain- 
ment and Design), unlike 
Ted Mosby, is not a per- 
son (or an actor), but rath- 
er a growing non-profit 
founded in 1984. Accord- 
ingly, it might actually be 
much easier to meet TED 
than it would be to meet 
the star of a television 
show. 

Originating as a ‘one- 
time’ conference meant 
to bring together Silicon 
Valley’s most innovative 
speakers on Technology, 
Entertainment and De- 
sign, TED has now (with 
the help of technology) 
expanded to include a 
large number of venues 
— spanning from NPR’s 
TED radio hour, to online 
TED talks, to volunteer- 
run and locally-organized 


TED conferences, called - 


‘TED to the x’ events (Tedx 
for short). Therefore, it has 
become increasingly easy 
for individuals to ‘meet’ 
TED: 

In fact, those who hap- 
pened to be in Baltimore 
last Friday were given a 
unique opportunity to be- 
come intimately acquaint- 
ed with TED. oi 

On Jan. 25, Morgan State 


University (a mere 10-min- _ 


ute drive from the Hopkins 
bubble) hosted Baltimore’s 


first TEDx event. 

TEDx events are in- 
dependently-organized 
events that allow members 
of a community to share 
their own stories. The 
TED organization lends 
its name and its specific 
format requirements (in- 
cluding length, style and 
general purpose of the 
speeches), but most of the 
event organization relies 
primarily on the work of 
committed volunteers. 
Thus, the event is allowed. 
some degree of flexibility 
and can be designed in or- 
der to best fit with the in- 
terests and needs of the lo- 
cal community. 

The overarching theme 
selected for Baltimore’s 
own TEDx conference 
was ‘Rewire Baltimore’, 
with an emphasis placed 
on community develop- 
ment, individual agency 
and hope for the future. 
The conference consisted 
of a day-long selection 
of various speakers who 
spoke of their past experi- 
ences with the city as well 
as their hopes and dreams 
for the future. 

Each speaker brought a 
new and unique interpre- 
tation to the theme, rang- 
ing from Lance Lucas, 
the founder of Digit All 
Systems, an organization 
aimed at providing jobs 
in technology to under- 
privileged students, to El- 
len Durkan, a local artist 
who uses wires to create 
functional fashion art. 
Other talks included for- 
mer Colt’s player Joe Eh- 
rmann, who spoke on the 
responsibility of our soci- 
ety to ‘rewire’ the think- 
ing of what it means to be 
‘a man’, and Dr. Edward 


Rodriguez, who, aided 


by new developments in 
medical technology, suc- 
cessfully performed the’ 


most extensive face trans- 
plant to date on man who 
had been severely de- 
formed by a ballistics in- 
jury that was received in 
overseas combat. 

“It’s the kind of event 
that simultaneously — in- 
spires you and makes 
you feel completely inad- 
equate,” said junior Vicky 
Plestis. 

Plestis particularly 
spoke regarding her aston- 
ishment at the incredibly 
low average age of the col- 
lective speakers. Though 
TED talks are generally 
given by adults who have 
a long history of success 
in their given field, TEDx- 
Baltimore hosted an _al- 
most unheard of amount 
of youth-aged participants 
as well. 

“Before the TEDxYouth 
Event, we agreed that we 
would take one student. 
Today, we have ended up 
with 78 students,” said 
the MC of the event, as he 
introduced Dan _ Trahey, 
the director of Baltimore 
ORCHkids, to the stage. 

Trahey began by shar- 
ing a brief story about the 
program that he started 
in conjunction with the 
Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra in order to involve 
inner city Baltimore youth 
in musical endeavors. The 
story, he felt, illustrated 
the importance of working 
with the community in or- 
der to create a realistic and 
effectively transformative 
program. 

“We now hold our con- 
certs on street corners,” he 
explained, “We play Beyon- 


_cé as well as Beethoven.” 


Another community- 
driven addition to the pro- 
gram that Trahey noted 
was the program’s creation 
of a ‘bucket band’, which 
gave the children the op- 
portunity to learn basic 


drum rhythms by playing 
on large home-depot paint 
buckets. 

Following his speech, 
Trahey then invited the 
entirety of his youth ‘or- 
chestra’ on stage. The 
amazing energy of the 
children as they played 
seeped into the audience, 
as many members began 
to dance in their audito- 
rium seats. 

Appropriately, it seems 
that Trahey’s speech pin- 
pointed the exact senti- 
ment that makes TEDx so 
incredibly effective — each 
community has unique 
and individual needs, and 
it is imperative that these 
needs be distinguished in 
order to create an impact 
on the community. 

Aside from _ Trahey’s 
student band, the confer- 
ence also featured several 
speeches given by inspir- 
ing high school students, 
as well as by one student 
who had chosen not to go 
to college after earning a 
two-year-long fellowship 
to pursue her dream of di- 
minishing world poverty. 

One of the high school 
students, Keimmie Booth, 
spoke about her experi- 
ences with her high school 
robotics team and the great 
‘number of opportunities 
that she had received as 
a consequence of her in- 
volvement. 

“I'm sharing my robot- 
ics experience with you to 
promote dream chasing,” 
Booth said as she neared 
the end of her speech, 
“Whether your dream is 


to be a doctor, an athlete, 


a musician or a fashion 
designer, just find some- 
thing you are passionate 


about, and find something — 


that you can do right now 
.. and don’t let your age or 
the city that you are from 
stop you.” 


hooked onto the show. 


The show’s amazing 
cast is a major part of its 
unconventional success 


with today’s youths. 

Every single actor con- 
tributes something unique 
to the show, and it is dif- 
ficult to avoid getting 
emotionally invested in 
the characters when they 
are portrayed with such 
depth and sincerity. For ex- 
ample, Maggie Smith, who 


STAND UP, From B3 
letters. The audience was 
almost crying from the hi- 
larity of his act. 

Marc Reisner jumped 
onstage next, debating the 
merits of a 24-hour Apple 
store. He posed a comical 
scenario that compared 
Siri to a one-night stand, 
and later delved into the 
future philosophical di- 


| lemma of inside-out pants. 


Ben Cohen brought the 
airport security matter 
back, fully enumerating 
the nakedness that scan- 
ner employees witness. 
He continued with imagi- 
native NRA slogans and 
some sketchy searches on 
Wikipedia. 

Then there was TJ 
Reeves who enlightened 
the female half of the audi- 
ence with his casual anal- 
ogy between urinals and 
carnival games. As a try- 
out for the lacrosse team, 
he joked about the mas- 
sive influx of diversity he 
would bring to Homewood 
field during a season of Di- 
vision I. 

Cecelia Mancuso was 
the first girl to grace the 
stage, and she had the au- 
dience cracking up with 
some excellent one-liners 
regarding the utter lack of 
diversity in her hometown. 
She also explained her 
younger self’s ambition to 
author a sequel to the Lord 
of the Rings and her flowery 
bandana’s potential to in- 
cite gang violence. 

Winston Chang joked 
about the clichéd soror- 
ity scene on Facebook 
and continued for more 
laughs by imploring his 
fellow males for the same 
kind of support. 


Rob Davis, a_ brave 


t 


Jennifer Diamond 


j ; - COURTESY OF SOP 
was one of only two girls in the 


Mother to Why everyone is obsessed with Downton 


plays the Dowager Count- 
ess Violet Crawley, is just 
pure magic in her role; her 
sharp wit disguised under 
the perfect manner of de- 
corum is one of the high- 
lights of the show. 

Downton Abbey has 
shown a lot of promise 
over the past three sea- 
sons, fully deserving 
the 16 Primetime Emmy 
Awards nominations it has 
received, which happens to 
be the most of any non-US 
TV show to date. 

Although season three 
has finished its run in the 
UK and is currently airing 
in the US, there is already a 
lot of buzz about the fourth 
season. Rumors that actor 
Dan Stevens will not return 
is putting a lot of hardcore 
fans on the edge, and the 
audience cannot wait to 
see what the upcoming epi- 
sodes have in store. 

Perhaps the current 
Downton craze is a sign that 
teenagers are ready to look 
to our English neighbors 
for tips on how to live life 
with a different perspec- 
tive. Everyone could use a 
little class in their TV show 
selections, and what better 
way to get that than from 
good old Downton Abbey? 

Downton Abbey plays on 
PBS every Sunday night at 9 
p.m. ET/CT. 


man returning to the un- 
dergraduate existence, 
warned the audience of 
life at age 30 with stories 
involving birth control, eye 
patches and his surprise at 
the existence of Hopkins 
Quidditch. ee 

Garo Sarajian rolled out 
anecdotes from his person- 
al life involving a church 
basketball dynasty and 
an amusing impression of 
his grandmother and her 
matchmaking follies. 

Jen Diamond, the only 
other girl amongst a male- 
dominated class, present- 
ed herself as amiably ear- 
nest and frolicked in an 
ideal Italy where the only 
vocabulary necessary in- 
volved shellfish, homeless 
people and Italian inven- 
tions. She also humorous- 
ly grumbled about the lack 
of skills on her résumé, al- 
though she demonstrated 
that stand-up would be a 
justified addition. 

Joseph Gowen, who re- 
ally does look exactly like 
the guy on Homeland, 
made jokes about an army 
of ginger terrorists and 
garnered a great deal of 
laughter from his retell- 
ing of a hilarious misun- 
derstanding at a wrestling 
match in the Midwest. 

Blake Barnett, the 
course’s TA, closed out 
the night with a tale of 
brotherly competition 
and the line, “Taco Bell is 
never a destination. It’s a 
last resort.” 

Overall, the event was 
fantastically hilarious. No 
joke fell flat, the comedians 
were confident, and the au- 
dience was warm and ap- 
preciative. Another round 
of applause for Hopkins’ 
most hilarious! 


comedy class. 
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ARTIST 


Tegan and 
Sara 


ALBUM 


Heartthrob 


LABEL 


Warner Music 
RELEASED 


January 29, 2013 


Tegan and Sara are 
known for their sassy lvr- 
ics, but their newest album, 
Heartthrob, which was re- 
leased on Tuesday, takes the 
band a step further, adding 
an energetic beat and new, 
shiny instruments to their 
insightful lyrics. This al- 
bum marks the band’s cru- 
cial transition from indie 
rock music towards more of 
a mainstream sound. 

It is a far more cohesive 
album than any of the duo’s 
past albums. The songs all 
either have to do with be- 
ing in love, being heartbro- 
ken or somewhere in be- 
tween, and they all have a 
consistent, 


NEW 
ViBRAtIONS: Me 


is Okay to be sad but also 
dance after a breakup. The 
second best song of the al- 
bum, however, is “Now I’m 
All Messed Up,” which is to- 
wards the end of the album. 
Che song starts with a quiet, 
but heartbreaking verse, 
sighing that “you'll leave 
me anyway,” and builds up 
to a very passionate chorus. 
The absolute best part of 
the song is the end, when 
Tegan and Sara alternate 
lyrics with one of them cry- 
ing “go, go, go if you want, 
I can’t stop you” while the 
other is begging the person 
to “please stay.” Those lyrics 
are repeated so many times 
that by the end of the song 
the listener empathizes with 
Tegan and Sara's pain. It’s 
hard enough to get songs 
themselves to sound good, 
but it takes real talent for 
songwriters to be able to so 
effectively connect with the 
listeners. 

“Tm Not Your Hero” 
and “How Come You Don't 
Want Me Now” are a more 
improved version of their 
old albums, with the catchy 
lyrics reminiscient of older 
albums, but with a stron- 

ger sound. 


energetic 
sound. 
Tegan and 
Sara have 
come a 
long way 
from sing- 
ing songs 
about’! 
walk - 
ing with 
ghosts 
with very 
few instruments 


Pas Sei 


in the 
background. Greg Kurst- 
in, who produced Ke$ha’s 


newest album, also 


di 


pro- 


ers through the ups and 
downs of love and loss. 

Heartthrob opens with 
“Closer,” which is one of, if 
not the best of all the songs 
they've ever written. The 
dance beats are contagious 
and reminiscent of what 
a high school crush feels 
like. There’s a teenage-like 
inflection at the end of each 
line, almost as if they’re 
about to play Spin the 
Bottle or get asked to the 
prom. The song is a perfect 
opener of the album, as it 
brings the listeners emo- 
tionally closer to the music. 
Pretty much anyone can 
relate to “all I'm dreaming 
lately is how to get you un- 
derneath me.” 

The album then contin- 
ues with more love songs, 
though the next few are 
either about relationships 
that didn’t work or ones 
that never happened. The 
sad songs, such as “Good- 
bye, Goodbye” are bolstered 
by the perky synth in the 
background, suggesting it 


sound that’ carries listen- 


your head 
for hours. 
Ed OW. 
Come You Don’t Want Me 
Now” is all about experienc- 
ing rejection, and its chorus 
also has the potential to be- 
2 

one has wondered at some 
point “how come you don’t 
want me now.” 

This album is so good 
that there really aren’t any 
bad songs. “Love They Say” 
has lyrics that are a little 
bit too cheesy and not as 
upbeat as the rest of the 
album. It’s not a song that 
one might want to listen to 
over and over again unless 
they are hopelessly in love 
(“the first time you kissed 
my lips, I knew I was meant 
for you”) However, this 
provides a balance against 
some of the more depress- 
ing songs in the album. 

The album ends with the 
song “Shock to the System,” 
which is very appropriately 
named, as the album itself is 
a shock to the system. Tegan 
and Sara were pretty good 
before, but Heartthrob gave 
them a revamped sound 
that should leave listeners 
with no doubt that Tegan 
and Sara are just going to 
keep getting better. 


- Rachel Witkin 


Hansel and Gretel is 
flashy without substance 


HANSEL, From B3 
has abducted for her ritual. 
Three-fourths of this 
movie was composed of 
fight scenes flashing by so 
fast that if this movie had 
been in 3D, it would surely 
have disoriented viewers. 
There seems to be fight 
after fight with not much 
- content in between. 
Renner and Arterton 
did what they could with 
the material they were 
given, but since the char- 
acterizations weren't very 
strong to begin with on 
paper, there wasn’t much 
they could do to improve 
the movie. 
_ Admittedly, there were 
some amusing moments, 
like Hansel having devel- 
oped diabetes from eating 
so many sweets as a child 
as well as Ben’s interac- 


/ 


tions with the two siblings. 

The twist that Hansel 
and Gretel’s parents were 
trying to save them by 
leaving them in the woods 
also came as a surprise 
and was welcomed, espe- 
cially since viewers were 
beginning to wonder how 
much longer this movie 
would run. 

Overall, though, this 
movie delivered cheap 
thrills without much sub- 
stancial development. 

Those who are inter- 
ested in pretty people (of 
which there are quite a 
few) and fight scenes might 
enjoy this hour and a half 
long movie. However, any- 
one else who wants more 
than thrills and_ scares 
would be better off spend- 
ing their time pursuing 
other entertainment. 


“Ym Not 
¥ 20: Wak 
Hero” has 
a chorus 
that’s very’ 
easy to 
sing along 
to and 
will _ stay 
“stuck in 
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baltimore museums do the city proud 


useums 
kind 
like 


are 


BK pico ts 
[hey make it possible to 
travel around the world in 
80 minutes. In a great mu- 
seum, as in Epcot, trips to 
Norway and Morocco fit 
into one afternoon. 
For me, going to a mu- 
seum is also like shopping. 
It’s not so different from 
browsing Nordstrom, or 
even a really big Anthro- 


and museums. My 
favorite site in the city is 
the Belvedere, which dou- 
bles as both an impressive 
imperial estate and a mu- 
seum. 


aces 


Here, you'll find some 
of Austrian artist Gustav 
Klimt’s most famous paint- 
ings, including “The Kiss.” 

When I entered Vienna, 
I'd barely heard of Klimt, 
but after spending a few 
days there, I declared him 
to be my new favorite art- 
ist. This may be because 


pologie. 4 . the Vien- 
Beauti- K tk k nese do 
ful things Wia 0s i an excel- 
are on lent job of 
display, The Culture promot: 
and I get ing him: 


to spend hours admiring 
them. In a museum, how- 
ever, they won't let me take 
anything home. 

Over winter break, I ex- 
plored quite a few art mu- 
seums. The best of these 
were in Vienna, but I also 
returned to some enjoyable 
ones right here in Balti- 
more. 

In Vienna, they take 
art very seriously, so mu- 
seums are naturally a big 
deal. Not only does the 
city have a whole section 
dedicated to museums — 
appropriately titled the 
MuseumsQuartier — but 
in 1897, a group of artists 
started a kind of revolution 
because they took umbrage 


with contemporary aes- 
thetics and art-displaying 
practices. 


And so the Secession 
building was born. It is a 
beautiful white structure 
adorned with a glimmer- 
ing dome of gold and iron 
laurels. The radiant new 
museum was dedicated 
to a more democratic and 
progressive kind of art. 

This story exemplifies 
what I love about Vienna: 
culture really matters in 
this city. It’s hard to imag- 
ine most Americans get- 


m tobe sting ting this worked up over 
again. Every-. 


an art exhibition. 
The Viennese are also 
experts at integrating pal- 


Klimt is in every gift shop 
and on the tip of every tour 
guide’s tongue. However, 
it’s not hard to see why: 
Klimt’s world is a gilded 
paradise. 

Another great Klimt 
exhibition can be found at 
the Kunsthistorisches (Art 
History) Museum, where 
the walls of the magnifi- 
cent foyer are adorned 
with his mythical paint- 
ings. This museum is also 
an impressive architec- 
tural feat, brimming with 
marble and gold-leaf. 

Of course it’s difficult 


to top Vienna, but Balti- 
more doesn’t compare too 
poorly. Museums here are 
certainly a lot cheaper. You 
can get into our neighbor, 
the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, for free. The Walters in 
nearby Mt. Vernon is also 
accessible for a surprising 
sum of zero dollars. 

My favorite spots in the 
Walters are the Collector’s 
Study and the Chamber of 
Wonders, where the cura- 
tors have synthesized how 
a wealthy European would 
have displayed “exotic” 
art in his own home. The 
Asian art collection in the 
Hackerman house is also 
quite interesting. It has an 
impressive display of Japa- 
nese arms and armor, in- 
cluding samurai artifacts. 

I love the Walters, but if 
I have a few hours free, it’s 
fun and easy to spend them 
at the conveniently-located 
BMA. It’s a nice place to 
wander around aimlessly. 
I like their collection of 
modern art, especially the 
Andy Warhol room. There, 
you can see an example of 
his oxidation series, which 
Warhol created by having 
some of his friends urinate 
on canvases primed with 
metallic paint. 

As Warhol himself said, 


COURTESY OF EASYVOYAGE.COM/UK 
Vienna's Museums Quartier is a must-see for people that love art. 


“Art is what you can get 
away with.” 

Another good museum 
in Baltimore is the Ever- 
green, located near Loyola. 
Last year, I attended an in- 
teresting exhibition there 
on the tragic life of Zelda 
Fitzgerald. 

In short, I love muse- 
ums. They’re an alluring 
blend of fantasy and his- 
tory. You can get lost in 
cavernous rooms and pre- 
tend you're in another cen- 
tury. When the bleeding 
crucifixes from Medieval 
Europe start to bring you 
down, head over to admire 
the dreamy Impressionist 


landscapes. 
A museum is also a 
great place to people- 


watch. You'll find the seri- 
ous intellectuals examin- 
ing one painting for twenty 
minutes, and right behind 
them, some bored teenag- 
ers on a field trip staring 
blankly at their iPhones. 

In fact, I think some of 
the most fascinating people 
in the world can be found 
at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York City. 

A friend and I went to 
MOMA over the summer 
and discovered some of 
our fellow patrons intently 
studying a glass case that 
displayed a dirty napkin 
from the 70s. This work of 
art depicted various types 
of blotches, and included 
supportive descriptors 
such as “blood” or “oil” 
to help the viewer under- 
stand the nature of the 
various stains. Despite the 
inherent absurdity, every- 
one around the exhibit was 
so very serious about the 
whole thing. 

If confused, refer to the 
above Warhol quotation. 

Of course, MOMA is 
also wonderful because of 
Van Gogh's “Starry Night,” 
Dali’s “The Persistence of 
Memory,” and a score of 
other breath-taking pieces. 
But I’m never going to for- 
get that 40-year-old nap- 
kin. 

Aren’t museums great? 


Mean Girls heads from beloved movie to musical 


Tina Fey’s possible Mean Girls Musical has sparked public interest 


hen I first 

heard 

rumors 

of Mean 

Gaisfsles 
making its Broadway de- 
but, my reaction was hor- 
ror. 


and of course, “I wish I 
could bake a cake filled 
with rainbows and smiles 
and everyone would eat 
and be happy.” 

I could list these one- 
liners all day and likely fill 
a full page, and quite hon- 


Why tamper withaclas- estly, I’ve probably over- 
sic? done it as is, but what can 
Mean ril ° I say, the en- 
cits has =~ Ele€N Braltt tire aor 
robably is so damn 
pone the XOXO Ho SS/. G / rl quoteable! 
most quot- p. p DEO ANPSE 


ed movie of our genera- 
tion. Girls (and even some 
boys) have memorized the 
script word for word, and 
a remake could only lead 
to disappointment and de- 
spair. 

My worries were quickly 
set to rest when I found out 
that Tina Fey was the one 
toying with the idea of a 
musical. Nothing can go 
wrong when Tina Fey takes 
the lead and we will have to 
learn to put our trust in the 
woman who first gave us 
the genius of Mean Girls. 

I do have a few pieces 
of advice that I hope she 
will take into consider- 


recast Lind- 


crazed teenage girls of the 
world to risk the casting of 
the main character. 

It’s time for someone 
else to have the chance to 
prove herself worthy of 
Tina Fey’s script. 

DO have Regina 
George's mother dance 
along to the Christmas rou- 
tine in the actual audience. 

Who doesn’t love a bit 
of interactive Broadway? 
Especially if it’s Mrs. 
George acting completely 
ridiculous (and __hilari- 


ation when putting to- ‘| 


gether what should be one 
of the most talked about 
musicals ever (although, 
honestly, I trust Tina Fey’s 
judgment much more than 
my own). 

DO keep the classic one- 
liners we've all come to 
know and love. 

When one thinks Mean 
Girls, one can’t help. but 
think of those great lines 
that practically every per- 
son on the planet can rec- 
ognize, if not recite. “I’m a 
mouse, duh,” “On Wednes- 
days we wear pink,” “It’s 
like I have ESPN or some- 
thing,” “The limit does not 
exist,” “That is so fetch,” 


say Lohan as Cady Heron. 

She had her moment in 
the sun, and she did a great 
job. 

There’s no denying that 
Lindsay Lohan was a great 
actress, especially in Mean 
Girls. But she’s had a rough 
patch lately, and this musi- 
cal is too important to the 


COURTESY OF FANPOP.COM 
Mean Girls may possibly get a Broadway treatment in the near future. 


ous, as per usual) with 
her camera in hand, right 
near your seat? 

DON’T keep the script 
word for word. 

As great as Mean Girls 
is, the movie won't trans- 
late to a musical perfectly. 


Because of this, people 


need to keep an open mind 


to changes that will come 
with the change of medi- 
um. 
Rather than looking at it 
as-changes to their favorite 
movie, people need to look 
at it as an opportunity to 
witness more of Tina Fey’s 
hilarity. 

Think of it as a Mean 
Girls 2.0/(and no, I don’t 
mean Mean Girls 2, the 
atrocious movie that 
should never have shared 
a namesake with our be- 
loved Mean Girls). 

DO lengthen Kevin G's 
rap. 

I personally refer to the 
rap scene as my favorite 
part of the movie. 

Kevin G is one of the 
best characters and the 
rap is everything he rep- 
resents. Every time it is cut 
short in the film, I find my- 
self wishing it was much 
longer. 

Please, please Tina Fey, 
write him a longer rap in the 
musical. The audience will 
thank you greatly for it! 

DON’T forget to write 
our favorite dim-witted 
character, Karen Smith, a 
hilariously-stupid song. 

The genius of Karen's 
character can easily be 
overlooked and an entire 
musical number to show- 
case her would be an amaz- 
ing addition. A musical 
presents a great opportu- 
nity to provide audiences 
with even more Karen, so 
why not take advantage? 

Now all that’s left to do 
is wait for Mean Girls the 
Musical with bated breath. 

As rumors fly about the 
casting and timing of this 

much-anticipated event, I 
will keep my faith in the 
ever-hilarious Tina Fey. 
She hasn't led us astray 
yet. 
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COURTESY OF WWWMEDIA MERCHANTCIRCLE.COM 
These deceptively adorable cats are in fact responsible for the deaths of many wildlife birds and mammals. 


Cats may be deadlier than you think 


By RIAN DAWSON 
Editor-in-Chief 


Vicious killer isn’t nec- 
essarily the first thing to 
come to mind when you 
think of a cat. However, 
according to a new study, 
the cuddly creatures are 
responsible for a signifi- 
cantly higher body count 
than scientists had origi- 
nally anticipated. 

Surprisingly, their 
mammalian prey isn’t the 
stereotypical mouse. In- 
stead, according to the 
study published in Nature, 
of its estimated median 
of 12.3 billion mammals 
killed yearly, creatures like 
shrews, chipmunks and 
voles—a rounder, chubbier 
version of a field mouse— 
take the top spots. It’s also 
estimated that cats kill a 
median of 2.4 billion birds 
yearly. 

The report, led by scien- 
tists from the Smithsonian 
Conservation Biology Insti- 
tute and the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, included both 
domestic and feral cats. In 
producing the numbers, 
the scientists conducted a 
meta-analysis of 21 previ- 
ously done studies. They 


extracted numbers from 
these studies, which were 
deemed to have a large 
enough sample size and 
consistent enough results 
to be meaningful, and 
standardized the findings 
to obtain the published fig- 
ures. 

Professor Greg Ball who 
studies birds and _ their 
photo-behavior, explained 
the impact of the report's 
findings. 

“The reality is that they 
[birds on the continent] 
haven't evolved to have a 
lot of small feline preda- 
tors attacking them and 
this is especially on young- 
er birds,” Ball said. “We've 
known for many years 
that bird populations are 
very seriously negatively 
impacted by domestic cats 
being abandoned and be- 
coming totally feral or just 
being allowed out. In some 
ways house cats being let 
out is among the worst 
situation because they’re 
given support.” 

“When you have a 
house cat, you have some- 
one taking care of it, feed- 
ing it, and at the same time 
subsidizing it to work in a 
habitat where it doesn’t be- 


long. This new study tried 
to systematically docu- 
ment what the impact is on 
wild animal populations. 
And as thought, it’s bad.” 

The study highlights 
the problem that scientists 
have known about. What 
is surprising about this 
problem is just how high 
the numbers are. It addi- 
tionally gestures at the on- 
going debate surrounding 
cats and their impact on 
wildlife. On one side of the 
coin are environmentalists 
who see cats as dangerous 
predators, and on the other 
are animal rights activists 
lambasting the number 
of cats euthanized every 
year. Both sides, however, 
recognize that there is a 
problem. 


Ball noted that cats, as | 


pets, come with a certain 
level of responsibility. 
“One of the responsibili- 
ties of owning a small ti- 
ger, which is what a cat is, 
is that it should not be ex- 
posed where it doesn’t be- 
long,” he said. “And there’s 
very little awareness of 
this. Or it’s often ignored 
as not being significant. 
But it really is. We're very 
SEE CATS, pace B8 
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Stress induces genetic illnesses 


Epigenetic effects of stress hormones during adolescence 


| By EVA PEKLE 


For The News-Letter 


Recent studies show 
that stress during adoles- 


| cence can increase the risks 
of psychological disorders 


in adults. 
It has been observed 
that mice that were ex- 


| posed to higher stress lev- 
| els 
| and thus that have more 
| stress hormones-- like cor- 


during adolescence, 


tisol-- circulating in their 
blood, were more prone to 
developing mental illness- 
es derived from genetic 
factors. 

The results of this study 
pave way for new oppor- 
tunities in prevention and 
treatment of some severe 
neuropsychological disor- 
ders such as depression or 
schizophrenia. 

Akira Sawa, a profes- 
sor of psychiatry and be- 
havioral sciences at Hop- 
kins Medicine headed the 
study recently published 
in Science. Sawa and his 
team investigated the ef- 
fect of external stressors 
on adults that are already 
at risk. 

Sawa prepared a group 
of genetically modified 
rats that were predisposed 
to certain mental illnesses 
and a group of healthy rats 
as a control. Interestingly, 
the genetically modified 
rats showed no deviation 
in behavior, thus living 
without any sign of men- 
tal illness. However, when 
they applied certain ex- 
ternal pressures to stress 
them out, the modified rats 
experienced lasting abnor- 
mal behaviors. 

The experiment was 
designed to recreate social 
isolation, which can be a 
hard part during teenage 
years. Sawa isolated mice, 
both modified and healthy, 
from its group for three 
weeks. After three weeks, 
they were examined for 
certain abnormalities in 
behavior and physical per- 


formances like swimming. 

While healthy rats acted 
as nothing had changed 
and swam capably, the 
modified rats expressed 
hyperactivity and were 
also not able to swim. 
Furthermore, When each 
of the mice rejoined their 
group, the modified mice 
continued to act abnormal- 
ly, suggesting a long last- 
ing effect of stress during 
adolescence. 

Sawa explains that ge- 
netic risk factors are im- 
portant but not sufficient 
for the development of 
mental illness; it is impor- 
tant that an environmental 
stressor must also be pres- 
ent to trigger the unusual 
behavior. 

The onset of mental ill- 
ness in these experiments 
was caused by an excess 
of circulating cortisol. This 
stress hormone is secreted 
by the adrenal gland dur- 


ing the body’s flight-or- 
fight response, a role that 
our sympathetic nervous 
system is responsible for. 
Additionally, mice also 
displayed a decrease in 
dopamine levels in the 
frontal cortex. Dopamine 
is responsible for higher 
brain functions such as 
cognition, motivation and 
reward behavior. 

In order to determine 
whether or not the de- 
crease in dopamine levels 
was associated with the 
unusual cortisol levels, the 
researchers administered 
RU486. 

This compound, also 
known as the abortion pill, 
is a cortisol antagonist: it 
prevents cortisol from be- 
ing active in the cells by 
blocking the receptors. The 
symptoms faded away and 
the dopamine levels were 
restored. 

See STRESS, pace B8 
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Mice that were stressed by isolation were not able to swim properly. 
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Women have two copies of BRCA1, which may mutate to cause cancer. 


Some cancers find trick 
to defy genetic instability 


By IAN YU 
Managing Editor 


Women who carry a mu- 
tated copy of the BRCAI 
gene have an elevated risk 
of developing breast and 
ovarian cancer. However, 
when a cell does not have 
fully functional BRCA1 
along the way to becom- 
ing cancerous, it runs the 
risk of acquiring so many 
subsequent genetic muta- 
tions that it might kill itself 
before it can evolve into a 
tumor. 

That challenge was 
the focus of a group of 
researchers between St. 
Louis and Spain who ex- 
amined lab-generated cells 
with various knockouts 
as well as cells extracted 
from the tumors of cancer 
patients. Publishing their 


; 


results in The Journal of 
Cell Biology, the research- 
ers found that these cancer 
cells could overcome an 


imbalance in the DNA re- | 


pair mechanism, caused by 
BRCAT’s absence, by elimi- 
nating BRCA1’s competitor 
protein, 53BP1. 

‘In a non-cancerous cell, 
BRCA1 and .53BP1 usually 
compete with one another 
to bind to breaks in the 
double-stranded § DNA, 
which can arise from out- 
side sources like UV ray 
exposure. When BRCA1 
binds to the break, it re- 
cruits a whole set of pro- 
teins involved in one repair 
mechanism called homolo- 
gous recombination. This 
allows the break to be re- 
paired by correctly adjoin- 
ing the ends within 

See BRCA1, pace B8 
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Water may have existed in deep Martian basin 


By CATIE PAUL 
Staff Writer 


Scientists have been col- 
lecting evidence to prove 
the previous existence of 
water on Mars. There are 
plenty of sites that may 
once have been oceans, 
lakes and rivers. With the 
help of equipment de- 
signed by the Johns Hop- 
kins Applied Physics Labo- 
ratory (APL), researchers 
think they have discovered 
a crater that may once have 
been a standing lake fed by 
groundwater. 

This ’ information 
couldn’t have been discov- 
ered without the aid of the 
Compact Reconnaissance 
Imaging Spectrometer for 
Mars (CRISM), which was 
built and is operated by 
APL. CRISM processes col- 
lected data while onboard 
NASA‘s Mars Reconnais- 
sance Orbiter (MRO). 

CRISM operates by 
breaking up light into hun- 
dreds of individual colors, 
which can reveal the com- 
position of the object be- 
ing studied. The data from 
CRISM was analyzed and 
published in the online 
edition of Nature Geosci- 
ence. Joseph Michalski, 
who is affiliated with the 
Planetary Science Institute 
in Tucson, Arizona and 
London’s Natural History 
Museum, was the lead au- 
thor of the paper. 

What Michalski and 
his colleagues found was 
evidence that McLaugh- 
lin Crater, which is 57 
miles in diameter and 1.4 
miles deep, was once deep 


enough that underground 
water may have flowed 
into it. 

This evidence consists 
of the presence of carbon- 
ates and clay minerals, the 
type of minerals that only 
form in the presence of wa- 
ter, encased in rocks at the 
bottom of the crater. The 
scientists believe that the 
carbonates formed in the 
presence of underground 
water. McLaughlin Crater 
doesn’t contain any large 
inflowing channels, which 
led researchers to claim 
that it couldn’t have gotten 
water from outside. 

Furthermore, its smaller 
inflowing channels origi- 
nate at a level in the crater 
wall where the surface of a 
lake could have been, sug- 
gesting that some water 
may have poured in from 
the crater wall and run 
into an already-existing 
lake. This indicates that 


McLaughlin. Crater was 
once a wet environment 
and a possible habitat for 
ancient life. 

McLaughlin Crater is 
located at the bottom of a 
very large regional slope, 
on the western side of the 
Arabia Terra region of 
Mars. This increases the 
feasibility of the idea that 
it was a groundwater-fed 
lake, since both Mars and 
Earth §groundwater-fed 
lakes are expected to occur 
at low elevations. 

Other studies done us- 
ing CRISM data have found 
that rocks beneath the sur- 
face of Mars contain signs 
of hydrothermal fluids, 
further evidence that there 
was water underground. 
The groundwater then may 
have arrived at the surface 
of Mars in very deep basins 
such as McLaughlin Crater. 

The scientists used 
CRISM to check for min- 
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erals such as carbonates 
in the rocks in the crater. 
The team that controls 
the MRO works closely 
with scientists around the 
world to procure the data 
samples they need to make 
new discoveries about 
water on Mars. The MRO 
was launched in 2005, and 
since then it has gathered 
more data about Mars than 
all the other Mars orbiters 
combined. 

McLaughlin Crater 
has become a large inter- 
est for scientists and has 
been suggested as a future 
landing site for Mars mis- 
sions. Although the pres- 
ence of long-dead living 
organisms will be difficult 
to detect, if it’s true that 
there was standing water 
on the surface in places 
like McLaughlin Crater, it 
seems more and more like- 
ly that there may have been 
life on Mars. 


IASA.GOV 


The Hopkins APL uses CRISM, an equipment that facilitates the analysis of land compositions on Mars. 
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the proper chromosome. In 
contrast, 53BP1 leads to the 
use of nonhomologous end 
joining, a process that will 
repair a break by sticking 


together two ends of DNA 


that may not result in the 


correct sequence 


According to Susana 


Gonzalo, an assistant pro- 
fessor in the Department 


and Mo- 
lecular Biology at the St 
Louis University School of 


of Biochemistry 


Medic ine 


are essential and have to 


be in check 
“To have. only 


mologous end joining or 


homologous recombina- 


tion is bad 


bot h processes 


nonho- 


You need to 


have a balance,” Gonzalo 


said. “That balance is es 
tablished by these two pro- 
teins.’ 

Gonzalo explained that 
mice generated with a 


full knockout of BRCA1 


where both copies of the 


gene are not functional- 
should not survive past 
their embryonic — stage 
However, previous  re- 
searchers have shown that 
mice with a knockout of 
both BRCA1 and 53BP1 
can not only develop be- 
yond the embryonic stage 
and into full adult mice, 


they also have lower rates 
of tumor development. Al- 
though the lack of BRCA1 
and 53BP1 means that the 
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Balanced protein activity needed for gene repair 


mechanisms 


repair have 
a little more difficulty in 
finding a double strand 
break, the key is that nei- 
ther one is dominating 
“When you lose both 


of them there is still a bal- 
That balance is stil] 
there because that break is 


ance 


open for the machinery,” 
Gonzalo said 

In the lab, Gonzalo’s 
group worked with a 
BRCA1-deficient cell cul- 


ture that did not proliferate 
normally. After two weeks, 
some cells were able to sta rt 
growing again, finding a 
way to beat down their lev- 
els of 53BP1. They also ob- 
served a similar reduction 
in 53BP1 in samples from 


COURTESY OF WWWMEDIA. EUREKALERTORG 
Researchers found that a knockout of both the BRCA1 and 53BP1 can prevent the development of tumors. 


cancer patients. 

“This strategy of getting 
rid of both proteins is what 
tumor cells use to survive. 
A cell that does not have 
BRCA1 will be very, very 
sick,” Gonzalo said. “How 
would you explain how a 
tumor grows in a BRCA1 
deficient patient? What we 
are saying is that the tu- 
mors are finding a way to 
get rid of 53BP1 and that is 
the degradation of the pro- 
tein.” 

[he degradation is the 
handiwork of cathepsin 
L, an enzyme that spe- 
cializes in finding 53BP1 
and breaking it down to 
amino acid. The cells that 
were able to grow again 
in Gonzalo’s lab managed 
to bring cathepsin L into 
the nucleus of cell and 
bring balance to the repair 
mechanisms. 

“The cells are very 
clever and they get rid of 
the problem, in this case 
53BP1,” Gonzalo said. 

So where does this lead 
oncologists? Gonzalo and 
her team were also able to 
target these cells specifical- 
ly by focusing on cathepsin 
L, dosing the cells with ei- 
ther cathepsin inhibitors or 
vitamin D. The end result 
was disruption of the re- 
pair mechanism balance, 
a stop to proliferation and 
increase in genetic instabil- 
ity among the BRCA1 defi- 
cient cells. 

“Ideally, we could in- 
crease levels of 53BP1 and 
the cells will die. That’s 
what we tried to do,” Gon- 
zalo said. 


Felines responsible for some wildlife damage 


CATS, FROM B7 
worried about our migra- 
tory bird populations be- 
cause of destruction in the 


tropics. It’s irresponsible of 
us to:not work with our cat 


owners on how to manage 
their cats.” 

Though domestic cat- 
being allowed outdoors is 
unlikely to change vastly 
in the near future, Ball 
offered advice to amelio- 
rate the relationship be- 
tween cats and wildlife. 
“At the very least I think 
people should bell their 
cat so when that cat is out 
it will’ make some noise,” 


he said. “I think the best 
thing is to keep your cat 
at home. Or, if it does go 
outside, keep it in a very 
well defined space so you 
can watch it.” 

Ball also pointed 
that allowing domestic 
pets outside poses dangers 
for itself as well as wildlife. 
“It’s dangerous for your 
cat,” Ball said. “The Kitty 
Cam (a University of Geor- 
gia project) has shown that 
cats are encountering all 
sorts of things that are har- 
rowing. There were some 
pretty scary stories in there 
(in the article).” 


out 


The other side of the 
debate also acknowledges 
the dangers of allowing 
cats outdoors, however 
animal welfare activists 
point to feral cats as a 
larger contributor to the 
issue than their domestic 
counterparts. The study 
itself has shown that out- 
door pets are responsible 
for only 29 percent of birds 
killed and —even less— 
only 11 percent of mam- 
mals killed. 

In response to the prob- 
lem of feral cats, across the 
nation various animal wel- 
fare organizations have ad- 


opted Trap-Neuter-Return 
(TNR) programs. Locally, 
the Maryland Feline Soci- 
ety runs a TNR program. 
As their website explains, 
the mission is to trap the 
feral felines, provide them 
with vaccines and ear-tag 
them for identification, be- 
fore returning them to their 
“colony” where a caretaker 
provides them with food. 
The logic behind the pro- 
gram is that neutered col- 
onies will not reproduce 
and thus the population of 
feral animals will decrease 
and thus decreasing their 
threat to wildlife. 
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What You Missed 
Over Winter Break 


Data storage in DNA: We all know 
DNA holds all the information we 

need to divide cells and create the 
organs and tissues that make us human 
beings. But have you ever thought 
whether DNA can hold other types 

of information? A study published in 
Nature demonstrated that DNA can 
potentially be used as a tool to store 
information in the future. As.the cost of 
storage is increasing while our budget 
doesn’t, DNA may become a useful and 
cost-effective method to store your 
homework and word documents! 


Friendly spiders: A strange 
phenomenon was observed by 
arachnologists, who study spiders for a 
living. They found two closely related 
species of spiders forming a distinct 
“spider society,” in which parent spiders 
tend to the infant spiders of other 
spiders. They conducted an experiment 
where they introduced an “intruding” 
spider to a clan of others, only to be 
surprised by a high success of the 
intruder becoming a friend that was 


welcomed, 


Is a kilogram really a kilogram?: It 
may surprise some of you that unlike 
certain units like the ampere, second, 
kelvin and mole, a kilogram is actually 
based off the weight of a lump of metal 
sitting in a laboratory in Paris. In fact, 
the absolute mass of the lump is known 
as “The Kilogram." However, some 
scientists are now arguing to change 
the definition ofa kilogram by using 


subatomic particles as references, with 


the help of the Planck’s constant. this 
sweeping change occurs, the lump of 

metal that has served as a universal 
reference for all mass measurements 

made in the world will become just an 


old lump of metal. 


Drinking affects cognitive Junctions in adolescents 


By ALICE HUNG: 
For The News-Letter 


Along with the start of 
classes, as the new semes- 
ter begins, is the onset of 
weekend partying and 
late-night drinking. Es- 
pecially with recruitment 
week luring in the corner, 
the presence of alcohol is 
to be expected. 

Recent studies show 
that not only can exces- 
sive alcohol cause per- 
manent brain damage in 
adolescents, but it is also 
much harder to for ad- 
dicts to quit than previ- 
ously expected. 


25 years of age. As a re- 
sult, any damage induced 
during development may 
result in long-lasting con- 
sequences. Depending on 
when one starts drinking, 
the affected areas may vary. 

The onset of drink 
ing has become increas- 
ingly early over the years. 
Moreover, binge drinking, 
when one consumes large 
quantities of alcohol over 
a short period of time, is 
also becoming  increas- 
ingly common, with the 
highest rates between ages 
21 and 24. Research shows 
early alcohol use — and 
misuse — is correlated with 


during activities after al- 
cohol consumption. How- 
ever, recent review article 
by Daniel Herman and col- 
leagues from the Univer- 
sity of Sydney identified 
specific brain regions that 
are damaged, the respec- 
tive patterns of drinking 
behavior in young adults, 
the risk period and some 
potential treatments. 

_ The human brain is a 
continually developing or- 
gan that doesn’t reach its 
full maturity until around 


It is wide- permanent 
ly known cognitive 
amongst col- Research shows impair- 
lege students ments. 
like us that early alcohol use- ohm 
alcohol __af- . . cifically, 

j cae 
fects the brain and misuse ; : heavy al- 
in a negative correlated with cohol mis- 
way. We have . use in ado- 
been told permanent cogni- jescents 
not to drink tive impairments is _corre- 
in excessive lated with 
.amounts at deficits in 
any age and to be cautious __visual-spatial _ processes, 


executive functions, lan- 
guage skills, attention, 
problem solving abilities, 
and memory. These higher 
order functions are con- 
trolled by the cerebral cor- 
tex and hippocampus — the 
last structures of the brain 
to fully mature. 

Chronic alcohol misuse 
in young adults correlates 
with altered blood flow in 
these brain regions, lead- 
ing to neural atrophies and 
subsequent — permanent 
damage. In essence, alco- 


hol is causing shrinkage of 
the brain and neurological 
reorganization. Research 
also shows that this can 
lead to personality chang- 
es and emotional deregula- 
tion. 

Herman and colleagues 
recommended early treat- 
ment that focuses on im- 
proving existing cognitive 
deficits. Another option for 
more severe alcohol abus- 
ers includes inpatient treat- 
ment clinics. However, a 
recent study by Nathan J. 
Marchant and researchers 


‘of the National Institute 


on Drug Abuse suggests 
that these clinics may not 
be effective in preventing 
relapse. 

In response to negative 
consequenc- _ 
es such as job 
loss, car ac- 
cidents and 
relationship 
damages 
due to drink- 
ing _ prob- 
lems, many 
alcohol-users 
are moti- 
vated to stop 
drinking. 
Although 
addiction re- 
search with 
animals has 
touched 
upon this 
question, 
it has been 
difficult to 
mirror the 
conditions 
affecting 
people. 


To  bet- 


While alcohol effects are commonly known,mor 


ter reflect the drinking 
problem that many face, 
Marchant and colleagues 
used a relapse model for 
which rats were treated 
for their addiction in an 
environment _ different 
from where they origi- 
nally became addicted. 
This method mimics peo- 
ple’s efforts to quit alco- 
hol in treatment clinics. 
Results showed _ that 
despite the suppression 
of alcohol-intake in the 
new environment, rats 
relapsed to their previ- 
ous self-administered 
drinking behaviors when 
reintroduced to the origi- 
nal environment. This 
suggests that the positive 
effects of inpatient treat- 


b 


ment may be temporary 
and ineffective when peo- 
ple return to their day-to- 
day lives. 

Future studies are need- 
ed to better understand 
the neurological damage 
caused by adolescent alco- 
hol misuse, and to discover 
better ways to ameliorate 
existing damage and treat 
addiction. Nonetheless, 
from existing studies, it is 
evident that drinking be- 
haviors in young adults 
cause lasting damage to 
the brain. 

Therefore, before tak- 
ing a swing from the bottle 
next week at the parties, re- 
member that you may still 
need those neurons for up- 
coming exams! 
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@ evidence was found of its negative impact. 


- Michael Yamakawa 


Stress may 


‘influence 


development 
of illness 


STRESS, From B7 

Why did the mice get 
better? To answer this 
question, Sawa and_ his 
team looked at the tyro- 
sine hydroxylase (Th) gene. 
High levels of cortisol had 
an epigenetic effect on the 
gene that decreased its ac- 
tivity. This concomitantly 
led to a decrease in pro- 
duction of an enzyme that 
regulates dopamine levels. 

Epigenetic modifica- 
tions, unlike mutations 
that change the sequence of 
DNA, do not alter the DNA 
language, but instead add 
chemical compounds on 
the sequence. In this case, a. 
methyl group was added to 
the gene, which prevented 
it from being fully active, 
resulting in low dopamine 
levels. Blocking the cortisol 
receptors allowed the gene 
to return to its normal state. 

“We are going to look at 
other genes, not only Th, 
but also other genes that 
could cause a decrease in | 
dopamine. We are trying 
to find other genes that are 
epigenetically affected,” 
Sawa said. He also explains 
that there is a need to de- 
velop drugs that are also 
cortisol antagonist that do. 
not have all the side eff 
that RU486 has. 


ee a 
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By SAMHITA ILANGO 
For The News-Letter 


The Bloomberg School 
of Public Health is turn- 
ing heads as they embark 
on the cholera vaccine ini- 
tiative. With the help of 
The Bill & Melinda Gates 
Foundation, which has 
provided a four-year, $5 
million grant to supply 
the initiative, Hopkins 
is aiming to promote the 
benefits of oral vaccina- 
tions to prevent cholera 
all over the world. 

Headquartered in Se- 
attle, Wa., the Bill & Me- 


of the globe, the Founda- 
tion will team up with 
the Delivering Oral Vac- 
cine Effectively (DOVE) 
program, that can provide 
technical assistance on 
how to use the oral chol- 
era vaccine properly. The 
DOVE program will pro- 
vide agencies and govern- 
ments proper techniques 
for delivering the vaccine 
and help to evaluate cur- 
rent cholera vaccine prac- 
tices. Additionally, the 
DOVE program is devel- 
oping new ground tech- 
niques to monitor and di- 
rect any cholera outbreaks, 


linda Gates concentrat- 
Poundation. ; 4 auch? ee ee ing in the 
seeks to help The WHO is also northern 
people lead : : ms ae region of 
productive focusing on the Cameroons. 
lives. Ac- ; Gli Ogl’= 
cording to Prospectsofmass .. Lil, 
the founda- vaccination as 100,000 to 
tion, their é ; 200,000 
goalistoim- a public health people 
DPLOVe ma PCOrue 20 : worldwide 
ple’s health strategy. and infects 
and provide about 2.5 
chances’ to million 
lift themselves out of people every year. Drink- 


hunger and poverty. The 
Foundation already has 
existing vaccine  proj- 
ects that strive to pre- 
vent cholera occurrences 
worldwide. 

To further spread their 
efforts towards all corners 


ing unsanitary water or 
eating unsanitary food is 
the main cause of spread- 
ing the disease. Starting 
in the early 1800s, cholera 
infected a large popula- 
tion in India and later in 
the Bay of Bengal. The dis- 
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The Gates Foundation provided funds for dissemination of cholera vaccine. 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Cholera vaccine campaign funded 


ease hit an outbreak after 
1817 as contaminated wa- 
ter was dumped into open 
waters. This further pol- 
luted water in many port 
cities and local waters. 
Soon enough, the infec- 
tious disease had perme- 
ated itself through Eu- 
rope and Russia. Finally, 
in the 1830s, cholera was 
brought to New York City 
when the French traveled 
to the New World, caus- 
ing a disastrous epidemic. 
Infection with the chol- 
bacteria, Vibrio chol- 
erae, leaves patients with 
watery diarrhea, abdomi- 
nal pain and a myriad 
of dehydration-related 
symptoms, due to a toxin 
released by the bacteria. 
For patients, the key to 
survival and recovery is 
replacing lost fluids. 

The cholera oral vac- 
cine is over 70 percent suc- 
cessful in treating cholera 
symptoms. The vaccine 
costs $1.85 per dose, how- 
ever, and thus is not yet 
widely used in preventing 
the outbreaks in develop- 
ing countries. In the past, 
cholera has only been 
treated through means of 
prevention. 

The World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO) has 
implemented long term 
improvements in water 
supply, sanitation, food 
safety, and community 
awareness of preventa- 
tive measures. However, 
the WHO has recently 
implemented oral cholera 


era 


available to some _ indi- 
viduals. The WHO also 
stated that the evidence of 
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The MPL can provide quadriplegics and amputees more freedom of movement via mind controlled machinery. 


Robotic arm reaches toward success 


By MATT PARMAN 
For The News-Letter 


A recent segment on 
60 Minutes detailed the 
successes of the Hopkins 
Applied Physics Labora- 
tory’s Revolutionizing 
Prosthetics team in mind- 
controlled prosthetics, also 
called Modular Prosthetic 
Limbs (MPL). Geoff Ling, 
DARPA program manager 
for the Revolutionizing 
Prosthetics program, an- 
swered some questions 
about the team’s work for 
The News-Letter. 


The News-Letter (N-L): 
How long might it take to 
expand this research and 
then make an actual FDA- 
approved product from it 
that could be produced on 


| a larger scale? 
vaccines which are now | 


the benefits of oral cholera | 
| Revolutionizing Prosthet- 


vaccines is increasing. 
The WHO is also fo- 
cusing on the prospects 
of mass vaccination as 
a public health strategy 
to protect large popula- 
tions from cholera. As 
the investigation contin- 
ues, issues like logistics 
of strategy employment, 
cost, timing, vaccination 


capacity and criteria for | 


mass vaccinations are be- | 


ing addressed. 


{ 
| 
i 


Geoff Ling (GL): The 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Applied Physics Lab 
(APL) is one of two prime 
performers on DARPA‘s 


ics program; the other is 
DEKA Research and De- 
velopment Corp. Both per- 
formers have developed 
prototype modular pros- 
thetic arm systems, includ- 
ing sockets, which offer 
increased range of motion, 
dexterity, and control op- 
tions to users. ; 
From the beginning of 
the program, one of DAR- 
PA’s goals has been regula- 


Lemurs endangered by aggressive parasites 


on’t you just 
hate it when 


you hear 
the  distinc- 
tive buzz- 


ing sound of a mosquito 
right as you're about to 
fall asleep? As annoying 
as your situation seems, 
the climate change-related 
challenges that many spe- 
cies of animals have to deal 
with are far, far worse. 

As temperatures con- 
tinue to heat up, parasites 
such as mosquitoes will 
become more aggressive 
in their efforts to colonize 
new land, becoming pests 
of many other species that 
inhabit the land. Studies 


“ such as the one published 


on Dengue fever last July 
suggest that the mosqui- 


like in the near future. Lead 
author Meredith Barrett, 
who conducted the study 
during her graduate years 
at Duke, says that these 
models can potentially be 
used to protect both lemur 
survival and human health 
by assessing where the risk 
of lemur-human disease 
transmission may be high- 
est. 

But these poor lemurs 
have more than parasites to 
be concerned about. As of 
now, more than 90 percent 
of the lemurs’ forest habitat 
has been devastated by log- 
ging, farming, and graz- 
ing. Lemur hunting (which 
is of course illegal, so don’t 
think about putting eating 
bushmeat as one of your 
ultimate life goals) is also 


toes’ plan of a rampant 
attack is not s issue. 
strictly —_re- Melanie Hsu As_hos- 
stricted from : 2 pitable 
higher _lati- land _ be- 
tudes and alti- Animal Antics comes in- 
tudes. creasingly 
A recent scarce for 


study on lemurs, a group 
of primates endemic to 
Madagascar (and also fea- 
tured in the eponymous, 
animated movie), exam- 
ined the effects of rising 
temperatures and shifting 
rainfall patterns on the 
spread of lemur parasites. 

By analyzing data on 
six parasite species, gath- 
ered from ongoing surveys 
of lemur health, as well as 
data about Madagascar’s 
environment as a whole, a 
research team from Duke 
University created prob- 
ability maps of lemur para- 
site distributions on the 
island. 

By combining this infor- 
mation with climate pro- 
jections for the year 2080, 
the team was able to make 
estimates of what parasite 


distributions might look 


these primates, it is crucial 
that we find a way to keep 
these lemurs healthy. For 
one, the weather is not go- 
ing to be in their favor. The 
models predict that annual 
temperatures in Madagas- 
car will rise by 1.1 to 2.6 
degrees Celsius by 2080. In 
addition, rainfall, drought 
and cyclone patterns are 
bound to change. 

In a study published in 
this month’s issue of the 
journal Biological Conserva- 
tion, Barrett and her col- 

- leagues examined the im- 
plications of these changes 

for lemur health by study- 

ing the cues of their para- 

sites. 

The assortment they: 
tested was quite appetiz- 
ing: a total of six species of 
mites, ticks, and intestinal 
worms that are commonly 


' fur and feces. 


found in lemur 


You may 
have heard of 
some of these 
lovely little 
creatures — pin- 
worms, whip- 
worms, and 
tapeworms 
are known to 
cause diarrhea, 
dehydration, 
and __— weight 
loss -in  hu- 
mans. Do not 
ever use them 
as a diet tool 
— yes, some 
people actual- 
ly try. Others, 
such as mites 
and ticks, are 
capable of 
transmitting 
diseases such 
as plague, ty- 
phus or scabies. 

When the researchers 
compared their present- 
day maps with their pre- 
dicted future parasite dis- 
tributions, they found that 
the lemur parasites could 
expand their already for- 
midable territory by as 
much as 60 percent. For in- 
stance, whipworms, which 
are currently confined to 
the island’s northern and 
western coasts, may make 
a successful migration to 
the southeastern coast as 
well. 

Anne Yoder, senior au- 
thor of the study and Di- 
rector of the Duke Lemur 
Center, says that the re- 
search is especially impor- 
tant since the International 
Union for the Conservation 
of Nature (IUCN) has iden- 
tified lemurs as the most 
endangered mammals on 
earth. 

As the weather warms 
up, parasites could — yes, 
you guessed it right — grow 
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Lemurs are affected by parasites like tapeworms. 


and reproduce at faster 
rates, or move to higher lat- 
itudes and elevations that 
were once inhospitable to 
their ranks. As the para- 
sites conquer more and 
more land, their diseases 
will also show up in new 
places. If these parasites 
were to infect. lemur pop- 
ulations that have never 
encountered them before, 
and thus lack any defenses 
against them, the conse- 
quences will be disastrous. 

Of course, the chang- 


ing parasite distributions | 
could affect humans as 


well. As the population 
growth forces more and 
more people (and their 
livestock) to move into pre- 
viously uninhabited areas, 
the chances of sharing dis- 
eases with wildlife become 
increasingly high. 
Hopefully, the results 
of this research can help 
people to neutralize dis- 
ease hotspots before the 
parasites make their move. 


tory approval by the U.S. 
Food and Drug Admin- 
istration (FDA) of the de- 
vices and control schemes 
created. In seeking regula- 
tory approval, a device and 
its control scheme must be 
tested and approved to- 
gether after demonstrating 
their safety and efficacy. 
Therefore, all clinical and 
take-home studies require 
the paired use of the arm 
and control scheme that 
will ultimately be consid- 
ered for commercial transi- 
tion. 

At the start of the pro- 
gram, DARPA made team 
assignments to use inva- 
sive or non-invasive con- 
trols; “invasive” means 
requiring surgical implan- 
tation of devices. The in- 
tent was that DEKA could 
quickly get to market a 
mechanically advanced, 
anthropomorphic prosthe- 
sis with non-invasive con- 
trols, and that APL could, 
over the longer term, unite 
advances in neuroscience 
to develop devices that en- 
able near-natural control 
of advanced arm systems 
through brain control of 
the prosthesis, possibly in- 
cluding sensory feedback 
to the brain. 

There are many vari- 
ables regarding timing. 
FDA approval of a brain- 
control scheme for an ad- 
vanced prosthetic limb 
depends on the outcome 
of trials and cannot be pre- 
dicted, nor can the scale of 
any production. Definition 
of the brain-controlled sys- 
tem must be achieved be- 
fore it can be submitted to 
the FDA for approval, and 
some of the technology, the 
implanted array in partic- 
ular, must go through an- 
other evolution of design 
before it can be part of an 
objective system. 

Please note, though, 
that both performers’ arm 
systems can, in fact, be 
operated with the same 
control schemes, ranging 
from surface electromyog- 
raphy (EMG) to implanted 
arrays in peripheral nerves 
or the brain. Both arms use 
a CANBUS communica- 
tion interface to facilitate 
standardizing input com- 
mands. 


N-L: What were the big- 
gest challenges in develop- 
ing this technology (engi- 
neering or otherwise)? 

GL: The entire Revolu- 
tionizing Prosthetics ef- 
fort to date has required 
significant advances in 
engineering, but two ma- 
jor advances remain to be 
tackled before neural con- 
trol of a prosthetic limb is 
viable over the long term. 
First, it will be necessary 
to improve device reliabil- 


ity, especially for implant- 
able devices such as sen- 
sors that require surgery 
to access. Second, users 
need to be able to control 
the arm system wirelessly. 
Together, these develop- 
ments would minimize the 
need for surgery and elim- 
inate the need for the wires 
that control signals to pass 
through the skin or skull. 


N-L: Are there plans to 
involve more quadriplegics 
in this research? Do you 
expect the technology to 
work with any person? 

GL: Yes, one of APL's 
subs, the California In- 
stitute of Technology, has 
begun recruiting for a 
quadriplegic research par- 
ticipant. 

Yes, the technology can 
work with any person, but 
those who can will likely 
opt for the least invasive 
control . technique pos- 
sible. To clarify, the arm 
systems developed under 
Revolutionizing Prosthet- 
ics can be controlled with 
a variety of inputs, includ- 
ing: targeted muscle rein- 
nervation, inertial mea- 
surement units outside 
the user’s body and sur- 
face electromyography. 
In the case of partial am- 
putees, who have nerves 
still intact, direct brain 
control of an advanced 
prosthesis is possible by 
attaching existing nerves 
to the device. Again, the 
FDA will have to approve 
each arm-control modal- 
ity before it can be made 
available. 

For now the testing with 
neural implants has in- 
volved only quadriplegics 
due to a personal cost-ben- 
efit analysis by the patients 
regarding potential quality 
of life improvements ver- 
sus the invasive nature of 
the required surgery, but 
it is by no means limited to 
quadriplegics. 


N-L: You've had success 


with haptic feedback with 


amputees allowing them to 
regain some sense of touch 
(or is haptic the wrong term 
to use in this situation?). 
How do you plan to adapt 
this success in the case of 
a quadriplegic so that they 
too could begin to feel their 
surroundings again? 

GL: A goal of the pro- 
gram is to provide near- 
natural feedback through 
direct stimulation to the 
brain. This is in the ex- 
perimental phase and an- 
nouncements will be made 
if it is approved for human 
trials. To protect human 
patient privacy, announce- 
ments are controlled very 
carefully and only made 
with permission of the pa-. 
tient. 
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Jan Scheuremann volunteered to have sensors implanted in her brain. 
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Brotherly Love: 
Super Bow! XLVII 


For the first time in the history of the Super Bowl, 
two brothers will face each other as head coaches 


By FRANK SCHIFF 
Sports Editor 


Super Bowl XLVII guar- 
antees to be unique. The 
most immortal game in 
American sports will fea- 
ture two brothers, John 
and Jim Harbaugh, born 
15 months apart, pitted 
against each other as head 
coaches. Let's just call it, 
the Super Baugh. 

Just imagine the odds. 
Two brothers growing up 
in the same room together, 
tailing their father Jack, a 
longtime college coach to 
the football field through- 
out childhood, — sharing 
the same dream: to one 
day be a head coach them- 
selves, just like their father, 
leading their team to the 
championship. And now, 
at age 49 and 50, dream has 
evolved to reality on the 
most grandiose stage. 

The younger son, Jim 
Harbaugh, in only his sec- 
ond year as head coach of 
the San Francisco 49ers, is 
known for a competitive 
fire and ruthless zeal that 
can come across as_ bor- 
derline barbaric. In need 
of evidence? Look no fur- 
ther than the school-yard 
tantrum thrown during 
the Conference Final game 
in Atlanta, after Jim lost a 
challenge. 

Conversely, John Har- 
baugh, in his fifth year.as 
head coach of the Balti- 
more Ravens, is noted for 
his self-effacing personal- 
ity and poise. 

Yet truly, both dynamic 
men are more similar than 
different. 

Each has 
marquee coach 


become a 
in the 


NEL. John has won a play- 


off game in each of his | 


first five seasons with the 
Ravens — a feat that is as 
prodigious as itis unheard 
of. Meanwhile, Jim rose 
to glory as a head coach 
on the college level after 
taking a lackluster Stan- 


ford program and swiftly | |- 


morphing them into a pe- 
rennial powerhouse. Last 
year, Jim’s first as a head 
coach in the NFL, he took 
an underachieving Niners 
team and lead them to the 
NFC title game. Ultimate- 
ly coming within two spe- 
cial teams’ turnovers of a 
Super Bowl birth. 

More currently, this sea- 
son, both brothers made 
dauntless decisions that 
most head coaches remain 
too fearsome to make. 

At the season’s halfway 
mark, Jim made the highly 
controversial decision to 
bench quarterback Alex 


Smith — the leader of last 
years NFC title appear- | 
ance, who was currently | 


in the midst of another ca- 
reer year — for unproven, 
second-year quarterback, 
Colin Kaepernick. 
Similarly John, after a 
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After a double overtime loss on Jan. 1 


By FRANK SCHIFF 
Sports Editor 


The month of January 
has been kind to the Hop- 
kins men’s basketball pro- 


| gram. After starting off 
| the season 5-5, the Blue 
| Jays have turned the cor- 


Dec. 9, 31-28 overtime loss | 
to the Redskins, fired close | 


friend and offensive coor- 
dinator Cam Cameron and 
replaced him with previ- 
ous quarterback coach Jim 
Caldwell, who had never 
before called a play in the 
NEL. 

Suffice to say, both dar- 
ing moves turned out su- 
per. Come this Sunday 
only one Harbaugh will 
hoist the Lombardi Trophy. 

Think you can predict 


ner in 2013. Not only has 
Hopkins gone 7-2 since 
the first of the month but, 


| more importantly, the Jays 
| have won three straight 


which brother it will be? | 


Well that’s just a bunch of 
BAUGHH! 


COURTESY OF KEITH ALLISON VIA FLICKR 
John Harbaugh has been the head coach for the Ravens for five years. 


games against conference 
foes since their heart- 
wrenching double over- 
time loss against Franklin 
& Marshall on 


us even more to start win- 
ning some games because 
our goal is to make it to 
the conference tourna- 
ment, and then hopefully 
the NCAA tournament.” 
Last Wednesday the 
Hopkins men’s basketball 
team rode a 30-5 second 
half run to put away the 
host Washington Col- 
lege Shoremen 63-49 in 
Centennial Conference 
action. The scoring run 
began with the Jays trail- 


ing by 12 early in the sec- 
ond half. The run ended 
twelve minutes later and 
put the Jays up for good. 
Hopkins Junior Con- 
nor McIntyre had a ca- 
reer day posting his first 
double double, going 6 for 
8 from the field and add- 
ing 13 rebounds. Senior 
Adam Spengler paced the 
Jays with 15 points while 
distributing five dimes 
of his own. Rounding 
out Hopkins’ scorers in 
double figures was Ham- 
mer who added 11 points 
of his own while adding 


seven re- 
January 16. bounds. 
Sopho- After 
more etait The loss also the game 
out guard, motivated us even Hammer 
Jimmy — Ham- added, 
mer, pointed to More to start “YT think 
the OT loss as : : x we have 
| erietoeithie key winning some Ree dea 
| turning points games. playing 
in this young really 
season. “We —JIMMY | HAMMER, well as 
| realized that SOPHOMORE GUARD a team. 
we could play We sare 
with the top moving 
teams in the the ball 
league,” Hammer said. well, playing great team 
“The loss also motivated defense, rebounding 


much better, and limiting 
our turnovers. These are 
all things we have been 
focusing on in practice 
and obviously, it has been 
working.” 

Three days later Hop- 
kins would add another 
all important conference 
victory with a tight 63-59 
win over host Muhlenberg 
on Saturday afternoon. 
The victory improved the 
Jays’ record to 12-7 overall 
and 8-4 in the conference. 


FILE PHOTO 
6, Hopkins has responded with three straight CC victories. 


M. Basketball extends CC streak 


The game saw two un- 
derclassman, Hammer 
and classmate George 
Bugarinovic, lead the way 
for the Jays. Hammer fin- 
ished with a game-high 
18 points while Bugari- 
novic added 12 points of 
his own while grabbing 
12 rebounds. 

When asked to point 
to a specific reason why 
the Hopkins basketball 
program has had such a 
successful month Buga- 
rinovic pointed to the 
teams overall depth. “Our 
depth has been key for us 
in many games this sea- 
son, especially over our 
last three games,” Buga- 
rinovic said. “Each game, 
a different player has 
stepped up -and provid- 


ed a boost off the bench | 


in one way or another. 
Whether it be because 
of injury or foul trouble, 
someone has always been 
ready to step in and con- 
tribute.” 

Another key factor 
to the victory was stin- 
gy defense. Mules star 
guard Malique Killing 
was averaging 21.2 PPG 
on the season. Prior to 
the matchup, — Killing 
owned a five game streak 
of scoring 20 or more 
points. The Blue Jays 
strong team defense lim- 
ited this offensive threat 
to a mere 11 points in the 
game. 

The Jays will seek to 
extend their conference 
win streak to four games 
as they take on the Get- 
tysburg Bullets at eight 
p.m. this Thursday. 
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ipee 


slashes 


Fencing 


chances 


By MITCH WEAVER 
Staff Writer 


On Sat., Jan. 26, the Hop- 
kins women’s fencing team 
participated in the Philadel- 
phia Invitational at Temple 
University. The team came 
out with one victory and 
five losses. 

The first opponent on the 
day was Sacred Heart. A 
strong start got the Blue Jays 
out ahead early, with wins 
in the Sabre (6-3) and the 
Foil (5-4). Unfortunately, the 
Epee was a disaster for the 


| Jays as the team dropped 


an 8-1 decision to finish the 
match three points behind 
Sacred Heart, 15-12. 

Next up was a formidable 


| opponent, the ninth-ranked 


Temple Owls. The match 
was never in Hopkins fa- 
vor, as the Owls swept all 
three weapons 8-1 (Epee), 
7-2 (Foil), and 6-3 (Sabre). 
However, bright spots for 
Hopkins included freshman 
Abigail Delameter and Jack- 
ie Heath who both won their 
bouts in the Foil. In a close 
match that gave the team 
much to be proud of, the 
team lost a heart wrenching 
decision to the North Caro- 
lina Tar Heels by a score of 
15-14, The Jays were again 
on top in the early portion 
of the match, winning the 
Foil and the Sabre by scores 
of 7-2 and 5-4. The Epee was 
the deal-breaker once again 
for the Jays though, as they 
dropped that match 8-1. 

The Jays came out on 
top that day against NJIT 


‘thumping them in the Sa~- _ 
bre and the Foil by scores of 


9-0 and 8-1, while the Jays 


| once again lost the Epee by 


the score of 5-4. Finally, 
the team closed out the day 
against a high-powered 
Duke team and lost 16-11. 
The Blue Jays remained vic- 
torious in the Foil (5-4), but 
in the Sabre and the Epee 
they were overpowered by 
the scores of 5-4 and 7-2. The 
big contributors for the Jays 
Fencing team were Heath, 
Rachel Viqueira and Rachel 
Kalina. Heath and Viqueira 
won a combined 20 bouts in 
the foil on the day. In the 
heated match against North 
Carolina, Heath and Viquei- 
ra combined to win six of 
the team’s seven Foil bouts. 
Kalina had a fantastic week- 
end, coming up huge for 
the team in her Sabre bouts. 
After going 1-5 in Philly this 
weekend, the team’s record 
now stands at 9-7. 


Jays remain competitive amongst top-ranked wrestling squads 


By COLIN FRIEDMAN 
Sports Editor 


Leading up to this past 
weekend’s matchup in 
Lexington, Va, the Blue 
Jays had several tough 
matchups to start off the 
New Year. Early in Janu- 
ary, Hopkins competed in 
the Waynesburg  Invita- 
tional. Leading the way 
at 125 lbs was sophomore 
Paul Bewak who clinched 
an individual title for the 
team. His efforts, along 
with seven other wrestlers 
who placed in the top six, 
earned the Blue Jays a third 
place finish. The team fin- 
ished only behind Olivet, 
currently ranked seventh 
in the nation in Division 
Ill, and West Liberty, the 
12th ranked school in Divi- 
sion II wrestling. 

The following week 
brought the Blue Jays to 
Springfield, Illinois to take 
part in the 2013 NWCA/ 
Cliff Keen National Duals. 
From the onset the Blue 
Jays understood it would 
fe a difficult week. The 
tournament matched three 


in the nation against Hop- 
kins. However, the Blue 
Jay squad showed they can 
hang with the best, hold- 
ing early leads in all three 


some of the nation’s top 
wrestlers, Hopkins came 
into this Saturday’s match 
ready to compete. De- 
spite ultimately coming up 


On Saturday the Hop- 
kins wrestling team trav- 
eled to Washington & Lee 
University for the team’s 
first conference matchups 


matches of the sea- 
before los- son. The 
ing against Blue Jays 
top-ranked faced _ off 
Wartburg, against 
number New York 
eight Coe, Univer- 
and _ thir- sity and 
teenth Washing- 
ranked Lu- ton & Lee 
ther. Paul University, 
Bewak, the the first 
nation’s top steps in 
wrestler in defending 
the 125lb the team’s 
weight conference 
division, champi- 
was able onship. 
to protect Hopkins 
his rank- opened the 
ing with day against — 
a victory & 27°90 “46h 
over sec- FILEPHOTO ranked 
ond ranked Sit competition prepares the Jays fr remainder of conference schedule. NYU, be- 
Gilberto fore _—_ulti- 


Camacho. Senior Paul 


Marcello was also able to 


impressively upset the na- 

tion’s fourth-ranked wres- 

tler in the 133lb class. 
After battling against 


short in a majority of their 
matches in Springfield, the 
stiff competition undoubt- 
edly will provide invalu- 
able experience for the fu- 
ture. 


mately falling 22-12. The 
team recovered, dominat- 
ing with a 38-6 win over 
the host Washington & Lee 
Generals. The split moved 


Hopkins to 3-9 overall, 


tl oe 


1-1 for conference. Apart 
from early season face offs 
against Division I Mary- 
land and West Virginia, the 
match against NYU is the 
sixth against a nationally 
ranked team. 

In their first match of 
the day the Blue Jays faced 
off against the NYU Vio- 
lets. NYU wasted no time, 
winning the first six face- 
offs to secure a 19-0 lead. 
The matches were all tight, 
with the Violets winning 
five of the six matches by 
decision. 

Four of those battles 
were decided by two points 
or less. Hopkins won three 
of the last four matches to 
account for the 22-12 final 
score. Paul Bewak won by 
forfeit, while juniors Ray 
Yagloski and Henry Stau- 
ber won their respective 


matches at 133 and 149|bs. ~ 


After the disappointing 
finishes, Hopkins faced off 
against Washington & Lee 
to close out the day. The 
Blue Jays fell in the first 
two matches at 157 and 


-165lbs, before winning the 


next eight bouts. A hard 
fought 7-5 win by Chris- 


tian Ostrowski at 174lbs 
sparked the streak for the 
Blue Jays. A contribut- 
ing effort was supplied by 
sophomore Evan Johnson 
who completed a 77-sec- 
ond pin at 197lbs. Major 
decisions from both Joey 
Tilson and Henry Stauber 
along with forfeit wins by 
Bewak, Yagloski and Dun- 
can Crystal helped secure 
the victory. 

The Blue Jays continue 
their conference schedule 
with a matchup against 
Centennial Conference foe 
Gettysburg. The Bullets 
enter the meeting with a 

4-14 record on the year. 
Last year, the Blue Jays 
eked out a tough 22-18 de- 
cision. 

Lead by the continued 
dominance of standout 
sophomore Paul Bewak, 
Hopkins should continue 
to be competitive as they 
look to secure consecu- 
tive conference cham- 
pionships. Their tough 
early season schedule 
will surely propel them 
through both the highs 
and lows of the remain- 
ing season. ; 
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the weekend, providing momentum for remainder of Conference meets 


M.Fencing drops ranked foes 


By JEFF SCHILL 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s fenc- 
ing team headed north to 
Philadelphia this past week- 
end to compete in the Phila- 
delphia Invitational. The 
Blue Jays put on a solid per- 
formance securing a victory 
against a ranked opponent. 

The Blue Jays opened the 
day by squaring off against 
North Carolina (14-13). The 
Jays took wins in the Foil 
(6-3) and Epee (5-4), while 
the Tar Heels took the Sabre 
(6-3). In the Foil, junior Evan 
Stafford and freshmen John 
Petrie and Glenn Balbus 
each won two bouts. Fresh- 
man Mark Zimmerman 
won all three of his rounds 
in the Epee. In the Sabre, 
freshman Josiah Yiu won 
two of his three bouts. 

After taking down the 
Tar Heels, the Blue Jays took 
on Haverford. The Blue Jays 
continued with the momen- 


Robinson paces, Hopkins 


BY JASON PLUSH 
‘Staff Writer 


Over the course of this 
past weekend, the Hopkins 
men’s and women’s track 
and field teams traveled to 
Penn State and University 
of Delaware to compete 
-in the Penn State National 
Invitational and the Dela- 
ware Thomson Invitation- 
al. Throughout the course 
of these two tournaments, 
several individual records 
were broken. 

In addition, multiple 
Centennial Conference 
records were shattered, 
as both teams established 
themselves as strong com- 
petitors early on the Invita- 
tional. The track and field 
squads displayed signs of 
greatness and will look to 
continue their accomplish- 
ments this weekend head- 
ing into the heart of their 
regular season against oth- 
er Centennial Conference 
opponents. 

On the men’s _ track 
team, several individuals 
ran extremely well in both 
the Penn State and Thom- 
son Invitational meets. Ju- 
nior Max Robinson set the 
Hopkins school record this 
weekend, posting an as- 
tonishing 14:47 time in the 
5,000-meter. His time not 
only shattered the previ- 
ous Hopkins indoor track 
record, but also marked a 
career best for Robinson. 

The highlights, howev- 
er, didn’t stop with Rob- 
inson as several members 
of the team went on to set 
their own career bests. 
Junior Wes Butler ran an 
impressive 4:24.04 in the 
indoor mile, which near- 
ly marked a career best. 
Other - notable accom- 
plishments from the Penn 
State Invite were clocked 
in the 3,0Q0-meter run as 
sophomore Julian Saliani 
and freshman Schaffer 
Ochstein' ran times of 
8:40.77 and 8:47.80 respec- 


tively. E ; 


“The Penn State meet 
allowed us to run ona fast 
track against some very 

strong competition and 


tum created by the initial 
victory and swept Haver- 
ford in all three weapons. 
Sophomore Robert Gold- 
hirsch took two wins to set 
up the clinching victory by 
Balbus in the Foil. The Jays 
took the Epee with a score 
of 6-3 and in the Sabre, Yiu 
took command with three 
wins to give the Jays a 5-4 
win against the Fords. 

The Blue Jays continued 
their strong performance 
against Drew (20-7) with 
a big win 20-7. Petrie had 
three wins in the Foil, set- 
ting the pace for the 6-3 win, 
while the Jays took the Epee, 
7-2 and the Sabre 7-2. 

Despite the strong start, 
Hopkins fell to eighth 
ranked University of Penn- 
sylvania. The Quakers 
swept all three weapons 
by a 6-3 score. However, 
the Blue Jays would bounce 
back against ninth- ranked 
Duke. 


Despite only winning 


has helped start to prepare 


for our upcoming meets,” 
Robinson said. 

The Thomson _Invita- 
tional yielded similar re- 
sults for the Blue Jays as 
they built off of their mo- 
mentum from Saturday’s 
performance. 

The day started off 
strong as junior Jona- 
than Hickman threw his 
season-best in the shot 
put competition, posting 
an impressive 40 feet 1.5 
inches. Junior Sam Cook 
also achieved his _per- 
sonal and season best at 
Thomson in the shot put 
event, posting a toss of 38 
feet 11.75 inches. Fresh- 
man Adrian Stelmach ran 
a career-best 9.07 seconds 
in the 60 meter hurdles, 
sophomore Ryan Walsh 
placed third overall in the 
high jump with a jump of 
6 feet, 4 inches, and soph- 
omore Paul Vozzo fin- 
ished fourth overall in the 
pole vault competition, 
while posting a season- 
best vault of 13 feet, 11.25 
inches. 

“I would say overall the 
performances were solid,” 
Robinson said. “But I also 
think it showed us that 
there’s still work to be done 
if we want to score big at 
conferences.” 

The Blue Jays will look 
to improve upon. this 
weekend’s success when 


they head into the Seamus - 


McElliot Invitation and 
the Armory Collegiate In- 
vitational this upcoming 
weekend. 

The Hopkins women’s 
track and field team also 
competed at the Penn 
State National Invitation- 
al and Delaware Thomson 
Invitational this weekend 
‘while posting some sig- 
nificant records of their 


own. 
Freshman Hannah * 
Oneda continued her 


dominance in the Hopkins 


running program after . 


having a very successful 
fall in cross country by 
finishing seventh overall 
in the elite invitational 
race at Penn State. 


one weapon, the Blue Jays 
scored enough wins in the 
other two to take the victory 
against the Blue Devils. This 
was the first win against 
Duke since 2006 and first 
win against a ranked oppo- 
nent since 2008. The perfor- 
mance showed how strong 
the Blue Jays team is this 
year. Not only were they 
able to defeat a top ten oppo- 
nent, but also did so coming 
off of a tough loss to another 
ranked team. 

In the final match of the 
invitational, the Blue Jays 
fell to a ranked Sacred Heart 
team, 15-12. 

For the Blue Jays, Petrie 
led the way with 11 victories 
on the day. Junior Jay DeY- 
oung won seven bouts and 
reached his 100th career vic- 
tory with his performance. 

The Blue Jays are now 
11-5 on the season and 
will be back in action on 
February 9 at the Duke 
Invitational. 


Track team 


She shattered the previ- 
ous Centennial Conference 
record with an astounding 
time of 9:34.95, clocking 


the most impressive and | 
fastest Division III time | 
since 2004. She posted the | 
sixth fastest 3,000 meter | 


run time in Division III 
history while outrunning 
competitors from Villano- 
va, Syracuse, Georgetown, 
and Penn State. 

Senior Annie Monagle 
also posted very respect- 
able numbers at the Penn 
State Invitational as she 
performed admirably in 
the 800 meter run, finish- 
ing in fifth place overall 
with a time of 2:15.46. Not 
only was this one of the 
most successful runs of her 
career, but also the fifth 
fastest time in the 800 me- 
ter run in all of Division II 
this season. 

Along with Monagle’s 
achievements, freshman 
Megan McDonald became 
the first freshman in Hop- 
kins track and field history 
to break 60 seconds in the 
400 meter event, edging out 
all previous records with 
a time of 59.81 seconds. 
Oneda’s performance, cou- 
pled with McDonald and 
Monagle’s runs, marked 
the highlights of the Penn 
State Invitational for the 
Blue Jays. 

At the Thomson Invita- 
tional on Sunday, the team 
looked to continue their 
streak of success and went 
on to set more school and 
season records. 

The day started off very 
well for senior Emily Kash- 
ka as she achieved her sea- 
son best with a pole vault 
of 9 feet, 10 inches. 

Meanwhile, fellow 
teammate junior Emily 
Swenson tied a previous 
Hopkins record in the 
60-meter hurdle by plac- 
ing fifth overall in the 
competition with a time of 
9.53 seconds. 

The Lady Jays will 
travel to the Seamus McEI- 
liot Invitational and the 
Armory Collegiate Invita- 
tional next weekend with 
the men’s team. 


Bll 
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JIMMY HAMMER- BASKETBALL 


By SYDNEY TENG 
Sports Editor 


Currently on a three- 
game winning streak, 
men's basketball has been 
putting up one strong 
performance after an- 
other. Losing only two 
games out of a possible 
ten in the new year, it ap- 
pears they've unlocked 
some secret to success. 
That secret? 6'2" junior 
guard Jimmy Hammer. 

One glance at the in- 
dividual statistics high- 
lights Hammer's domi- 
nance on the court. Tied 
at the top for scoring, 
Hammer averages 11.9 
points-a-game. As of late, 
he has paved the way for 
two key conference victo- 
ries for the Jays, dialing 
up 18 points in their most 
recent win over Muhlen- 
berg and a career-high 22 
points over Dickinson. 
Hammer's prowess con- 
tinues, shooting .917 per- 


cent in free throws and ~ 


449 in three-pointers. 

In the exciting victory 
over Muhlenburg, 63-59, 
Hammer's aptitude at the 
line came up big in the 
closing minutes of the 
first half. Hammer then 
lead the charge in a ten- 
point scoring run in the 
opening moments of the 
second. Similarly, the ju- 
nior went five for five in 
free throws during the 
Dickinson game a week 
before. In addition, Ham- 
mer put on a three-point- 
er clinic in the match, at 
one time hitting three in 
a row from downtown. 
Prior to that, Hammer 
poured on the points in 
the unfortunate double 
overtime loss to Franklin 
and Marshall, notching 
21 points in the game. 

As January comes to a 
close, the season is mak- 
ing a turn towards the 
‘must-win’ 

x? ihe 


-Yasilla etches name in history 


W. BASKETBALL, From B12 
each other.” 

Hopkins is now 9-6 
in conference play, trail- 
| ing the 8-5 Muhlenberg 
Mules by mere percent- 
age points for third place 
in the Cen- 
tennial Con- 
ference. The 
Jays are look- 
ing poised 
to overtake 
the Mules for 
third _ place, 
as the team 
cruised to a 
52-44 victory 
on the road 
against them 
just this past 
Saturday. 

With just 
over two 
weeks left in 
the season, 
the Lady Jays 
are looking 
to move up in 
the standings 
in the Centen- 
nial Confer- 
ence. 

Swarth- 
more remains 
‘number one 
at 11-2 in con- 
ference, just 
ahead of Get- 
tysburg’s 11-3 
record. There 
are five games 
remaining on 
the schedule, 
all in confer- 
ence, and the 
Jays will have 
a legitimate shot at mov- 
ing into second or first 
place. Their next two 
games are at home, facing 
off against Gettysburg on 
Thursday at 6 p.m. and 
Swarthmore on Saturday 
at 3 p.m. They will then 
play their final home 
game against McDan- 
iel on February 6, before 
closing out the season 
with road games against 
Ursinus (6-8) and Frank- 
lin and Marshall (4-11). In 
their first meetings, Hop- 


for the conference tourna- 
ment continue to grow, 
especially considering the 
Jays’ previous first round 
exit at the hands of Wash- 
ington College last year. As 
of late, Hammer has pushed 
Hopkins within one game 


new personal drive? Any- 
thing different in team 
dynamic this year? 

JH: I guess I just real- 
ize that we have an op- 
portunity to not only host 
the conference tourna- 
ment, but to win it and go 


of topping to the NCAA 
the Cen- tournament. 
tennial It is added 
Confer- motivation 
ence leader for me_be- 
board, ini- cause that is 
tiating a our ultimate 
fantastic goal, going 
buildup to the NCAA 
to what tournament. 
is sure to I don’t think 
be an ex our team dy- 
hilarating namic has 
post-sea- . changed too 
son. Con- ; much. We 
sidering WWWHOPKINSSPORTSNET were good 
the recent This is Hammer's second AOTW. last year, 


successes 
of the Blue Jays and Jimmy's 
corresponding artistry on 
the court, The News-Letter 
dropped by to ask the ju- 
nior Guard a few questions. 

The News-Letter (N-L): 
Walk me through your 
latest win over Muhlen- 
berg—they're on a three 
game winning streak, last 
time you faced them, it 
was a tight game, and now 
you're on the road... what 
was your strategy going 
into the game? 

Jimmy Hammer (JH): 
We knew we had to come 
out and play well and exe- 
cute what we practiced, but 
at the same time we had to 
shut down Malique Kill- 
ing because he is one of the 
best players in the league. 
We have been playing well 
recently and we knew if 
we continued that good 
play, we would win. And 
we were able to do all these 
things and get the big win. 

N-L: You've had a cou- 
ple of impressive perfor- 
mances this season, and it 
seems like they're becom- 
ing more and more com- 


ag Rare ee 


beat Swarthmore, 
and McDaniel, 


kins 
Ursinus, 


while losing narrowly to 
Gettysburg and Franklin 
and Marshall. 

“This season was defi- 
nitely a rough start for us" 


Senior Alex Vasilla (#44) is the sixth Lady Jay to record 800 rebounds. 


commented team leader 
Alex Vasilla, who recent- 
ly became only the sixth 
Lady Jay to secure 800 
rebounds. “Coming off 
of two really successful 
years, it was kind of dis- 
appointing and frustrat- 
ing since it was clear that 
we have a lot of talent and 
our team was loads better 
than our record showed. 
We faced a lot of adversity 
at the beginning of the 
year even before the sea- 


son started with injuries 


but came up 
short in the conference 
tournament. Plus we only 
lost Tim McCarty and 
Danny Gergen to gradu- 
ation, so we had a lot of 
players returning this 
year along with a solid 
freshmen class. 

N-L: You're 8-4 in the 
conference and recently 
secured that third place 
slot. The leader board's 
pretty tight right now, 
and you have Gettys- 
burg coming on Thurs- 
day. How important is 
this game coming up 
and any thoughts on 
potential home court ad- 
vantage? 

JH: The Gettysburg 
game coming up is abso- 
lutely huge. It is a must 
win, along with the rest 
of the games on our 
schedule. There is no 
room for error, especial- 
ly if we want to host the 
conference tournament. 
Hosting the tournament 
would be awesome and 
it would be a great atmo- 
sphere because | think 
lots of fans would come 
tO SUPPOrt US. oss 3s, tous 

2c eee 


that really hurt us. Haley 

Bush and Alyssa Flem- 

ing were tough setbacks, 

especially Alyssa because 

she was in a guard posi- 

tion, where we were al- 

ready not deep. We tried 

a bunch of 

combina- 

tions, but fi- 

nally found 

Liz and 

everything 

clicked. We 

started play- 

ing. togeth- 

er, reading 

each other, 

developing 

the type of 

chemistry 

that all of 
the _veter- 

ans were 

used to from 
past sea- 
sons. Now 
we have a lot 
of contribu- 
tions coming . 
from _ differ- 
ent players 
all the time, 
whereas _be- 
fore we were 
trying to 
force things 
to work.” 

Coming 
down the 
homestretch, 
it looks to be 
a very excit- 
ing finish for 
the Blue Jays, 
who will un- 
doubtedly be 
a factor in the Centennial 
Conference playoffs. 

“The team’s morale go- 
ing into these next few 
games is pretty serious,” 
Vasilla said. “We know 
how important both these 
games are in clinching a 
playoff spot for the post 
season. As long as we 
keep playing to win, and 
taking games one at a 
time, one battle at a time, 
we have the ability and 
confidence to blow both 
these teams out.” 
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W. Basketball wins 
by lorty five points 


Dip You 
KNow? 


CALENDAR 


THURSDAY 


The Centennial Conference Baseball vs. Salisbury, 3:30 PM 


was dominated by the Blue 
Jays this weekend as baseball, 
men’s and women’s tennis and 
women’s track defended their 
titles with relative ease. 


M. Basketball thrives in new year 


By CAMERON 
CALDWELL 
Staff Writer 


Since the middle of 
December, the Hopkins 
women’s basketball team 
has played in 11 additional 
games. During that time, 
the Lady Jays went 8-3, 
bringing their record to 9-6 
in the Centennial Confer- 
ence and 10-9 overall. Dat- 
ing back to Jan. 8, the team 
has won eight of their last 
nine games, all in confer- 
ence. 

The sole loss came on 
January 23, when the Jays 
fell 51-47 to Franklin and 
Marshall at home, despite 
maintaining a 47-44 lead 
with just 2:04 left in regula- 
tion. However, in their two 
previous games, the Lady 
Jays crushed Bryn Mawr 
and Dickinson 86-29 and 
70-46, respectively. The 
three stars of the games 
were senior forward Alex 
Vasilla, sophomore guard 
Stacy Fairey, and _fresh- 
man guard Liz Tommasi. 
The three combined for 77 
points in the two games, 
and the 6'1 Vasilla accumu- 
lated 29 rebounds. 

The Lady Jays continued 
their dominance Tuesday 
night, rolling over Bryn 
Mawr on the road 72-37. 
Helping in the trounce 
were the usual suspects 
with Vasilla's 19 points and 
9 boards, Fairey's 13 points 
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and 5 steals and Tommasi's 
10 points and 7 rebounds. 
Also contributing to the 
effort were sophomore 
guard Jessica Brown, soph- 
omore center Ciara McCul- 
lagh, and freshman guard 
Scarlett McCracken who 
herself scored 5 points. 

On November 27 in a 
heartbreaking 53-51 loss 
in Goldfarb Gymnasium 
against Washington Col- 
lege, junior guard Alyssa 
Fleming was lost for the 
season with an ACL tear. 
Fleming had started all 6 


games of the season, and » 


head coach Nancy Funk 
gave Liz Tommasi the 
starting nod. Since then 
Tommasi has averaged 8.3 
points per game. 

“Its been a great plea- 
sure to be able to play and 
contribute to the team as 
a freshman,’ Tommasi 
said. “All of the girls on 
the team are wonderful to 
be around and are all very 
encouraging of each other. 

I hope that we can give the 
seniors the season they de- 
serve. Our three seniors 
Alex Vasilla, Sarah Higbee, 
and Kara Follmer all have 
been very helpful in the 
transition from high school 
basketball to college, and 
as for who I look up to on 
the team, I have really hit | 
it off with Alex. We both | 
seem to feed off of each | 
other and motivate 

See W, BASKETBALL, pace B11 | 


The Hopkins men’s basketball team has turned a corner in the month of January. After a 5-5 
start to open the season, the squad has won seven of their past nine games including three 
straight Centennial Conference victories. Please see page B11 for full coverage. 
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Column: 
The Super Baugh 


Sports Editor Frank 
Schiff previews the major 
story line of Super Bowl 
XLVII as the two Harbaugh 
brothers square off against 
each other as head coaches. 

Page B10 


Athlete of the Week: 
Jimmy Hammer 


After another dominant 
week on the court, sopho- 
more Jimmy Hammer re- 
turns for his second AOTW 
award. The team is in the 
midst of a 3 game CC win 
streak. Page B11 


Track: 
More record broken 


In the Penn State Na- 
tional Invitational and the 
Delaware Thomson In- 
vitational both men and 
women’s track teams broke 
long-standing records. 

Page B11 


WNater to Remember. 
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Join us on Monday, February 4th 
Student Group Housing 
Information Session 
@ 3:00pm in AMR Reading Room 


Monday, February 4th @ 5:00pm - 
Monday, February 11th @ 11:59pm 
Student Group Housing Registration 
to be completed and submitted on-line 
Visit www.jhu.edu/hds/together 
Deadline: 

Monday, February 11th @ 11:59pm 


work together . play together . live together 


Friday, February 15th 
Student Group Housing 
Priority Number Notification 
sent out via email by 5:00 pm 


Thursday, February 21st 
Contract Signing for 
Student Group Housing 
at 3:00pm 
Location - To be determined 
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www.jhu.edu/hds/together 


For questions or concerns email: confirmation@hd.jhu.edu or 


call: 410-516-7960 


